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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Iraty. A Poem. Part the First. London 
1822, 12mo. pp. 164. Longman & Co. 
Ir is rather a coincidence, that towards the 
close of the week in which we had devoted 
so much of our page to a subject connected 
with two celebrated bards and Italy, the 
— volume should be put into our 
ands, acquiring, as it does, a fresh inte- 
rest from the contention (see onward.) The 
name of the author of Italy is carefully 
guarded, but we think there can be little 
hesitation in ascribing it to Southey.- One 
note alone excites a doubt in our breasts ; 
and, at a period so fertile in imitative genius, 
it would perhaps be too much to say posi- 
tively that the verse is the Laureate’s; 
but it bears such strong resemblance to his 
earlier poetry, and its theme accords so en- 
tirely with his-visit to the scenes here de- 
scribed, that the identity, if suspected at all, 
can be but very sligintly questioned. 

“Italy ”isa series of sketches, entitled, the 
Lake of Geneva, the Great St. Bernard, 
the Descent, Jorasse, Margaret de Tours, 
The Alps, Como, Bergamo, Italy, Venice, 
Luigi, St. Mark’s Place, the Brides of ’Ve- 
nice, Foscari, Arqua, Ginevra, Florence, 
and Don Garzia. 

The versification, it wiil appear from our 
examples, is generally of that character 
which the lovers of simplicity have adopt- 
ed, though it frequently rises into a vigour 
more agreeable to our taste. We never can 
fancy that to be minute is equivalent to 
being poetical ; and thus, what many admire 
as beauties, are in our eyes imperfections, 
in the writings of this amiable class of 
poets. The familiar in their compositions 
is to us merely prose in measured lines, and 
we read on, longing for the fine bursts of na- 
ture and inspiration which at intervals rush 
upon us, and prove that the divine mind is 
in truth there, however it may delight to 
Tepose its energies on the level path and 
trivial things. But we will not dilate on 
our opinions ;-—whether they are well 
founded or otherwise, the following selec- 
tions may enable our readers more clearly 
to determine. 

Part of the account of the Great Saint 
Bernard strikes us as possessing exquisite 
feeling, combined with a delightful force of 
delineation. 

On the same rock beside it stood the church, 
Reft of its cross, not of its sanctity ; 

The vesper-bell, for twas the vesper-hour, 

oy proclaiming thro’ the wilderness, 

“ All ye who hear, whatever be your work, 
Stop for an instant—move your lips in prayer !” 
And, just beneath it, in that dreary dale, 

If dale it might be called, so near to Heaven, 





A little lake, where never fish leaped up, 

Lay like a spot of ink amid the snow ; 

A star, the only one in that small sky, 

On its dead surface glimmering. “Twas a scene 
Resembling nothing I had left behind, 

As tho’ all worldly ties were now dissolved ;— 
And, to incline the mind still more to thought, 
To thought and sadness, on the eastern shore 
Under a beetling cliff stood half in shadow 

A lonely chapel destined for the dead, 

For such as having wandered from their way, 
Had perished miserably. Side by side, 

Within they lie, a mournful company, 

All in their shrouds, no earth to cover them ; 
Their features full of life yet motionless 

In the broad day, nor soon to suffer change, 
Tho’ the barred windows, barred against the wolf, 
Are always open! 

The author then describes the Monks; 
and the fourth paper contains a touching 
episode of one of them, Jorasse, who attend- 
ed him on his Descent. We transcribe it : 
Jorasse was in his three-and-twentieth year ; 
Graceful and active as a stag just roused ; 

Gentle withal, and pleasant in his speech, 
Yet seldom seen to smile. He had grown up 
Among the Hunters of the Higher Alps ; 
Had caught their starts and fits of thoughtfulness, 
Their hazgard looks, and strange soliloquies, 
Said to arise by those who dwell below, 
From frequent dealings with the Mountain-Spirits. 
But other ways had taught him better things ; 
And now he numbered, marching by my side, 
The Savans, Princes, who with him had crossed 
The icy tract, with him familiarly [versed 
Through the rough day ajd rougher night con- 
In many a chalét round the Peak of Terror, 
Round Tacul, Tour, Well-horn and Rosenlau ; 
Save when an Avalanche, at distance rolling 
Its long, Jong thunders, held them mute with fear. 
—But with what transport he recalled the hour 
When to deserve, to win his blooming bride, 
Madelaine of Annecy, to his feet he bound 
The iron crampons, and, ascending, trod 
The Upper Realms of Frost; then, by a cord 
Let half way down, entered a Grot star-bright, 
And gathered from above, below, around, 
The pointed crystals! 

Once, nor long before, 
(Thus did his tongue run on, fast as his feet, 
And with an eloquence that nature gives 
To all her children—breaking off by starts 
Into the harsh and rude, oft as the Mule 
Drew his displeasure), once, nor long before, 
Alone at day-break on the Mettenberg, 
He slipped, he fell; and, through a fearful cleft 
Gliding from ledge to ledge, from deep to deeper, 
Went to the Under-world ! Long-while he lay 
Upon his rugged bed—then waked like one 
Wishing to sleep again and sleep for ever ! 
For looking round, he saw or thought he saw 
Innumerable branches of a Cavern, 
Winding beneath that solid Crust of Ice ; 
With here and there arent that shewed the stars ! 
What then, alas, was left him but to die ? 
What else in those immeasurable chambers, 
Strewn with the bones of miserable men 
Lost like himself ? Yet must he wander on, 





Till cold and hunger set his spirit free ! 

And, rising, he began his dreary round ; 

When hark, the noise as of some mighty River 
Working its way to light ! Back he withdrew, 
But soon returned, and, fearless from despair, 
Dashed down the dismal Channel; and all day, 
If day could be where utter darkness was, 
Travelled incessantly, the craggy roof 

Just over-head, and the impetuous waves, 

Nor broad nor deep, yet with a giant’s strength 
Lashing him on. At last the water slept 

In a dead lake—at the third step he took 
Unfathomable—and the roof, that long 

Had threatened, suddenly descending, lay 

Flat on the surface. Statue-like he stood, 

His journey ended; when a ray divine 

Shot thro’ his soul. Breathing a prayer to Her 
Whose ears are never shut, the Blessed Virgin, 
He plunged, he swam—and in an instant rose, 
The barrier past, in light, in sunshine! Thro’ 

A smiling valley, full of cottages, 

Glittering the river ran; and on the bank 

The Young were dancing (’twas a festival-day) 
All in their best attire. There first he saw 
His Madelaine. In the crowd she stood to hear, 
When all drew round, inquiring; and her face, 
Seen behind all, and, varying, as he spoke, 
With hope, and fear, and generous sympathy, 
Subdued him. From that very hour he loved. 


The tale was long, but coming to a close, 
When his dark eyes flashed fire, and, stopping short, 
He listened and looked up. I looked up too ; 
And twice there came a hiss that thro’ me thrilled ! 
’Twas heard no more. A Chamois on the cliff 
Had roused his fellows with that cry of fear, 

And all were gone. 


But now the thread was broken ; 
Love and its joys had vanished from his mind ; 
And he recounted his hair-breadth escapes, 
When with his friend, Hubert of Bionnay, 
(His ancient carbine from his shoulder slung, 
His axe to hew a stair-case in the ice) 
He tracked their footsteps. By a cloud surprised, 
Upon a crag among the precipices, 
Where the next step had hurled them fifty fathoms, 
Oft had they stood, locked in each other’s arms, 
All the long night under a freezing sky, 
Each guarding each the while from sleeping, falling. 
Oh, ’twas a sport he loved dearer than life, 
And only would with life itself relinquish ! 
“« My sire, my grandsire died among these wilds, 
My brother too! As for myself,” he cried, 
And he held out his wallet in his hand, 
«‘ This do I call my winding-sheet, so sure 
Am I to have no other!” 


And his words* 
Were soon fulfilled. Within a little month 
Jorasse slept soundly half-way up the Jung-frau. 
Long did his wife, suckling her babe, look out 
The way he went at parting, but he came not! 
Long fear to close her eyes, lest in her sleep 
(Such their belief) he should appear before her, 
Frozen and ghastly pale, or crushed and bleeding, 
To tell her were he lay, and supplicate 
For the last rite! At length the dismal news 


Came to her ears, and to her eyes his corse, 
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The next episode, that of Margaretde Tours, 
is rather in the style of the Needy Knife 
Grinder; and we pass it for a brief but 
pretty sketch of the Vintage at Como, 

Along the shores, among the hills ’tis now 

The hey-day of the Vintage ; all abroad, 

But most the young and of the gentler sex, 

Busy in gathering ; all among the vines, 

Some on the ladder, and some underneath, 

Filling their baskets of green wicker-work, 

While many a canzonet and frolic laugh —_ [toons 
Come through the leaves; the vines in light fes- 
From tree to tree, the trees in avenues, 

And every avenue a covered walk 

Hung with black clusters, “Tis enough to make 
The sad man merry, the benevolent one 

Melt into tears-—so general is the joy ! 

While up and down the cliffs, over the lake, 
Wains oxen-drawn, and panniered mules are seen, 
Laden with grapes, and dropping rosy wine. 

The Portrait of the Poet at Bergamo is 
also worthy of transcript as a specimen of 
the playful: he is one of those worthies, pe- 
culiar to Italy, who wait on strangers (espe- 
cially on English Monsignors) with verses 
in their praise (which only want the name 
filling up,) and for a Zecchino laud the en- 
nobled plebeian to the gods. 

But who now 
Enters the chamber, flourishing a scroll 
In his right hand, his left at every step 
Brushing the floor with what was once a hat 
Of ceremony. Gliding on, he comes; 
Slip-shod, ungartered ; his long suit of black 
Dingy and thread-bare, though renewed in patches 
Till it has almost ceased to be the old one. 

“ T am a Poet, Signor :—give me leave [notice, 
To bid you welcome. Though you shrina from 
The splendour of your name has gone before you ; 
And Italy from sea to sea rejoices, 

As well indeed she may! But I transgress. 
I too have known the weight of Praise, and ought 
To spare another.” 

Saying so, he laid 
His sonnet, an impromptu, on my table, 
(Ifhis, then Petrarch must have stolen it from him) 
And bowed and left me; in his hollow hand 
Receiving my small tribute, a zecehino, 
Unconsciously, as doctors do their fees, 


The entry upon Italy pleases us much ; 
and. indeed we have to state that all the 
pictures which the l’oet has drawn are as 
accurate and full of truth as if they had 
been from the pencil of the ablest artist, 
‘or the pen of the most correct tourist. 

O Italy, how beautiful thou art ! 

Yet I could weep—for thou art lying, alas, [thee 
Low in the dust; and they, who come, admire 
As we admire the beautiful in death. 

Thine was a dangerous gift, the gift of Beauty. 
Would thou hadst less, or wert as once thou wast, 
Inspiring awe in those who now enslave thee ! 
—But why despair ? Twice hast thou lived already ; 
Twice shone among the nations of the world, 

As the sun shines among the lesser lights 

Of heaven; and shalt again. * * * * 


And he proceeds to Venice, in a manner re- 
plete with character. 

No track of men, no foot-steps to and fro, 

Led to her gates. The path lay o’er the sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went 

As to a floating City—steering in, 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently—by many a dome 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 


By many a pile in more than Eastern splendour; 

Of old the residence of merchant kings; [them, 

The fronts of some, though Time had shattered 

Stull glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had run o'er. 

The panorama of Saint Mark’s Place, and 

reflections upon it, are also extremely inte- 

resting; and the writer dwells on Venice, 

its scenes, and traditions, with peculiar 

complacency, going a good deal into sub- 

jects which have already formed themes for 

Lord Byron’s muse. His Luigi is a lac- 

quey resembling Sterne’s La Fleur: the 
3rides of Venice, a story not the most affect- 

ing in the volume. That of the Foscari 

we shall insert entire in our next Number, 

as a curious means for contrasting the dif- 

ference between two distinguished Poets in 

treating the same tragical event ; for, as it 

would occupy more than three of our co- 

lumns, we are compelled to postpone it on 

account of the inconvenient length to which 

it would extend this review. Weare com- 

pensated too by the less known and equally 

pathetic tale of Ginerra, though the intro- 

duction to it is of that infantile and trite style 

to which we so strenuously object. 

If ever you should come to Modena, 

(Where among other relics you may see 

Tassoni’s bucket—but ’tis not the true one) 

Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate, 

Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati, 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 

Will long detain you—but, before you go, 

Enter the house—forget it not, I pray you— 

And look awhile upon a picture there. 


*Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri-—but by whom I care not. 
He, who observes it—ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 


She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As tho’ she’ said ** Beware!” her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and clasped from head to 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp; _[foot, 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

Buz then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart-— 
It haunts me still, tho’ many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 
Alone it hangs 

Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture-stories from the Life of Christ ; 
A chest that came from Venice and had held 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor— 
That by the way—it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child—her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent Father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth time, 





The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 





And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco, 

Great was the joy ; but at the Nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the Bride herself was wanting, 
Nor was she to befound! Her Father cried, 

“ Tis but to make a trial of our love !” 
And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, , 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived —and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers, 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
Mid the old lumber in the Gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and ‘twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
“ Why not remove it from its lurking-place ?” 
"Twas done as soon as said; but on the way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished—save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, ber mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the same of both, 
“© Ginevra.” 

There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever ! 

The only other episode of note is that of 
Don Garzia and his two sons, on which 
Alfieri has founded one of his tragedies; 
but we have done as much as this small 
volume demands for illustration. Our 
examples have indeed been in masses, but 
there are noble thoughts expressed in single 
lines, scattered over the poem. For in- 
stance, speaking of Masaccio and the great 
Florentine masters of painting, 

Look round ! 
And know that where we stand, stood oft and long, 
Oft till the day was gone, Raphael himself, 
He and his haughty Rival—patiently, 
Humbly, to learn of those who came before, 
To steal a spark from their authentick fire, 
Theirs, who first broke the gloom, Sons of the Morning. 


the same city— 
We may return, and once more give a loose 
To the delighted spirit—worshipping, 
In her small temple of rich workmanship, 
Venus herself, who, when she left the skies, 
Came hither. 
To balance such graces as these, we 
might quote the puerilities of the animals 
at St. Bernard’s, being 
Two dogs of grave demeanour ; 

and the author’s mule not being 
- - - - of that vile and scurvy race 
In every age lovers of controversy. 

But the excellence so far outweighs the 
defects, that we must commend bara | as 
one of the sweetest and most pleasing little 





volumes published for a long period. 
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Memoires de M. le Duc de Lauzun. A Paris 
Chez Barrois L’Aine, &c. 1822. 8vo. 
pp- 399. 

Our inducement to notice this work at all, 

is that which obliges us to take it up 

mptly ; namely, itsinfamous nature, and 
its bemg announced for an English trans- 
lation in low priced Numbers, to secure its 
being disseminated among the lower orders. 

We are confident that attention being called 

to it, through our pages, will prevent this 

new contagion, and that when we have de- 
scribed what the book is, the readers of 

French will be deterred from ordering it, 

either at their Booksellers’ or at the public 

Libraries, where copies may have been un- 

consciously deposited.* 

This oe be book appeared only a few 
weeks since in Paris, and has been dis- 
claimed by the family of the author to 
whom itis ascribed. It may therefore be 
altogether a fiction, invented and contrived 
for venal purposes ; but should it be other- 
wise, should it be really the production of 
the Duc de Lauzun, we can only say that 
the scoundrel who would betray the con- 
fidence of women, in the way he has here 
done, is equally capable of inventing a 
vain-glorious lie to traduce those who have 
resisted his seductions. This reflection 
may solace the feelings of the sons and 
daughters of British noble families whose 
mothers are slandered in the work, and 
sustain the one or two surviving Ladies, 
under the calumnies which it heaps upon 
them. So dishonoured a witness is un- 
worthy of any credit, even if the statements 
were his own; but published twenty-seven 
years after he perished on the scaffold, and 
under the disavowal we have noticed, they 
are still more despicable and undeserving 
of regard. 

Their object, if a political object was en- 
tertained, appears tobe to excuse the French 
Revolution, by painting a horrid picture of 
the profligacy which prevailed among the 
higher orders, anterior to that bloody catas- 
trophe. And surely if one half of the base 
intrigues, of the dissolute orgies, of the in- 
cestuous crimes, here detailed, could be be- 
lieved, we would say that the massacres 
and miseries of France were the visitations 
of a Deity offended by guilt more disgust- 
ing than provoked his anger in Sodom and 
Gomorrah. 

There is nothing obscene and nothing 
filthy which this pestiferous volume does 
not relate with gloating minuteness. The 
amours of the most successful libertine of 
his time are its subject ; and we must, un- 
willingly, follow them a little in a general 
view, that we may accomplish the good we 
purpose. 

M. de Biron, Duc de Lauzun, was the 
nephew of the Marechal de Biron, and —— 
but his parentage is of no importance, for 
if he were what he is painted, it would 
have been better for himself and society 





” Since writing the above, the first Number has 
ab oluteiy appeared : it is but justice to the pub- 
lisher to notice that he has not translated some of 
the most abominable passages—they were too 
Sross even for so disreputable a work, 


ae <— 

that he never had been born. He is, to 
make vice agreeable, described as possess- 
ing every grace of m and beauty of 
mind. Noble, generous, disinterested, and 
full of (French) sensibilité. 

While yet a boy of fourteen, the narrative, 
(written in the first-person, to be left to 
persons most dear to the writer, and only 


for them,) takes up the story of his adven- 


tures ; and the patience of readers is tried 
with the prevention of his loves with a 
young actress, by the appearance of a large 
spider which frightened them both. Such 
a commencement of life was suited to the 
hero “ bred on the kneesof Madame Pompa- 
dour.”” The actress sent off by his father, our 
Adonis of fourteen becomes the object of jea- 
lous rivalry to the Duchess of Grammontand 
her sister-in-law the Duchess of Choiseul!! 
Leaving them to struggle for the glorious 
pre-eminency, there is next related the par- 
ticulars of an intrigue with a femme de 
chambre named Julie; and here we are re- 
leased from the task of following the writer 
any further. ‘This affair is circumstantially 
detailed in a manner so vile and beastly, 
that there is hardly a blackguard in St. 
Giles’s who would repeat the expressions, 
nor a poor harlot of Covent Garden who 
would listen to them withuut shame. Such 
being the style, and such the matter of this 
book, we demand of those to whom the safe- 
guard of British morals is committed, to 
interfere at once, and prevent, at least, its 
appearance in the language of this country. 
In its native and congenial tongue, it may 
be difficult entirely to eradicate it, but it is 
one of the proudest sensations belonging to 
the free press of Britain, that even so 
humble a Journal as ours is, can operate an 
almost complete suppression of any publica- 
tion so, obnoxious as these Memoires. 

Curiosity may be piqued by artful adver- 
tisements and rumours cunningly spread ; 
but the sense of decency: is yet strong 
among us, and it need only to be told that 
the production, instead of being innocently 
satirical, is loathsome, obscene, and nasty, 
when every eye will be averted from its 
pollution, and many a volunteer hand bu- 
sied in committing to the flames what has 
a the vigilance of the conservative 

ws. 

That we may not leave any of our readers 
exposed to the temptation of thinking that 
this production contains wonderful accounts, 
and especially of distinguished English fe- 
males, we may, without impropriety, men- 
tion, that it is full of false sentiment and 
romance, foolery about the fainting hero, and 
stuff about a number of French intriguantes, 
A Made d’Eperbelle, Mad® de Stainville, 
Made d’Esmarques, and other demureps 
(as they are described) figure in these loose 
brothel scenes; and in 1766 M. de Lauzun 
marries, only to pursue his gallantries with 
greater licentiousness, In France, and in 
England, he names several English ladies 
as having been objects of his adoration. 
Lady Sarah Lenox, to whom it has been 
rumoured our late venerated King was 
much attached, is one of these; and we 
have no doubt, from the assertions them- 





selves, and the conduct of the Lady at the 


close of their acquaintance, that the whole 
story 1s as false as it is absurd and impro- 
bable. Indeed it should be observed, that 
the narrative is not very explicit in destroy- 
ing the reputations of our fair country- 
women: the rascal scribbler only ventures 
to name Mrs. Harland and her two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. St. Leger, Lady Barrymore, Lady 
Craven, and others, as having smiled on his 

liantries, but rarely dares to say directly 
that any one of them admitted him to cri- 
minal intercourse. 

In saying thus much we have gone as far 
as is necessary to inform the public what 
this book is, to excite attention in the pro-~ 
per — towards the prevention of its 
circulation in a popular form, to warn gene- 
tal readers against being betrayed into the 
disgusting inadvertency of even looking 
upon it, and to express our opinions of its 
wretched authors. Thank heaven! that 
whether suppressed in Paris or not, it is not 
calculated for the atmosphere of London, 
where the decent and virtuous would scorn 
to waste athought upon it, and even the sen- 
sual and vicious would throw from them so 
low, stupid, and filthy a record of obscenity. 


—— ad 





May You Lixe Ir. By a Country Cu- 
rate. 12mo. pp. 272. London 1822. 
Boys. 

Ar a period when vile publications of every 
injurious tendency are inundating society, 
from the aspiring poetry of Byron and 
Shelley, to the base prose of Hone and Car- 
lile, it is with pleasure we notice the present 
beneficent, moral, and elegant collection of 
tales. They are, we believe, truly the pro- 
duction of a young clergyman in Suffolk, 
and they do — honour to his taste, senti- 
ment, and religious principles. We know 
that a too common objection may be made 
to them, that they belong to the Evangelical 
School; but though this would be a just 
criticism on things of mere pastime, we do 
not perceive that the inculcations of sacred 
precepts in these tales are at all at variance 
with their chief beauties, which are those of 
simplicity and pathos. Indeed, they rather 
add effect to these qualities, and delight- 
fully show that anni the misfortunes and 
sorrows of life there is a healing balm for 
the Christian, of whatever sex, age, or con- 
dition, We could wish that the author had 
exhibited similar characters under happy 
circumstances, because, though it is good to 
demonstrate that religion sustains us under 
afflictions, it is not advisable to paint the 
religious always as the afflicted. It leads to 
an involuntary association of the two, which 
is not a necessary consequence; and 
frightens the wavering and timid from the 
supposed thorny pathof virtue. 

These tales are all of familiar scenes, and 
consist of “ Rosine,” ‘ A Merchant’s Son,” 
«“ Naomi,” “ A Merchant’s Wife,” “ The 
Childhood of Charles Spencer,” ‘ Two 
Young Mothers,” “ The Brothers,” and 
some poetical pieces. Naomi is our fa- 
vourite, but The Brothers, of almost equal 
merit, appears to us to be more eligi- 
ble for abridgment as a specimen of the 





author’s talents. We ought however to 
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remise, generally, that his style is easyand 
Lsweny his narratives natural and affecting, 
and every moral of every tale calculated to 
teach the young that happiness here and 
hereafter depends on virtue. We need add 
no other word to assure ts that this is 
an excellent volume for rising families. The 
Brothers, which we purpose making our 
example, thus begins, 

It was acold, gloomy day, and the rain 
fell fast ; yet Arthur Western remained lean- 
ing against the wall, in one of those narrow 
dark alleys near Newgate ; the large plashing 
eaves’ drops fell on his shoulder, till they 
soaked into his sleeve; still he did not stir ; 
he felt his eye-balls expanded, and his throat 
parched ;‘ he could scarcely think, for a dead 

* weight seemed pressed upon all his mental 
faculties. Arthur did not long remain in that 
gloomy attitude, for a ray of thought darted 
into the darkness of his mind ; he still, how- 
ever, stood meditating on the idea which had 
presented itself to him: at last, he decided ; 
and walked quickly away. ‘No time must 
be lost,” he said to himself as he hurried 
through the streets ; but every one who has 
hurried through the streets of the city, finds 
that the throng seem all to be impeding his 
course: he soon reached the house of the 
friend he was desirous of seeing. ‘ You 
cannot see Mr. Merton yet, sir,” said the 
‘clerk to whom Arthur spoke, “ but if you 
wait a few minutes, he will be disengaged.” 
The few minutes proved more than an hour, 
and Arthur did not regret it, for he had 
more time to think over the resolution he 
had taken; and the wildness and heat of his 
appearance passed off. His looks were as 
calm as the tone in which he spoke, when he 
told Mr. Merton his intention of going to 
New South Wales. ‘Are you mad,” he re- 
plied, “ pray tellme why? what can induce 
you to give up your prospects? who has 

ut this into your head, for I am sure you 
had not thought of this rash scheme when 
you left me ‘yesterday ? You are not apt to 
act hastily, or like a mere romantic boy.”— 
‘¢ My dear sir,” said Arthur, “I am quite 
resolved ; and no one has put this into my 
head: I have not consulted any one, but I 
have been to take leave of my poor brother ; 
Thad left him as one for whom I could only 
pray in future, and I never felt so miserable 
in my life: I knew not to what dangers he 
might be exposed, where every thing like 
self-respect would be destroyed ; where he 
might be led away by the wretches who 
would be with him; and where he might be 
indeed lost to us, and to Heaven for ever.” — 
*¢ But what will all the world say? who ever 
heard of such a step? it may be all very fine 
in theory, but it will never do; trust me, 





* We have observed but one exception, “‘ Di- 
rectly M— was gone” in the Merchant’s Wife, 
is a provincialism. 

+ The author is peculiarly so in the description 
of dying scenes: In Naomi’s father, * A look of 
rapture kindled amid the shadows of death ; his 
- moved, and the words “‘ forgive and sanc- 
tify,” were alone heard; a trembling mist of 
breath seemed to flit from the opening mouth, 
which did not close again; the eyes opened 
widely ; Navmi turned away:—her father was 
dead; but, though he was dead, Naomi had not 
ceased praying; she had long been praying ; and 
after death, when prayer is useless, she fervently 


rayed, that her former prayers might not have 
-” This is very fine, both in 
thought and Janguage. ' 





oung man, it will never do. I know a 
ittle more of life than you do, and I’m sick 
of romance. I am very sorry for your bro- 
ther, but he has disgraced you, and he is not 
worth thinking of; he has got into the scrape, 
and he must get out as he can. I can’t see 
why all your prospects in life are to be de- 
stroyed by his villany. He is good tor 
nothing.” —“ Sir,” said Arthur very gravely, 
“TI did not call on you to hear my poor bro- 
ther abused: I must request, nay, sir, I 
must insist, on your not speaking thus of him 
in my presence. I well see how friendless he 
is, and I will certainly not forsake him.” 
“But your mother and sisters, so you can 
leave them unprotected, and my daughter 
too, sir; consider, sir, her attachment for 
you: remember my conversation with you 
last night, when I assured you, that the dis- 
grace which has fallea on your family should 
not make me, in any way, oppose her union 
with you. Ifyou please, Mr. Arthur, con- 
sider us, set ws against a person who is sen- 
tenced for a capital crime. Come, come, 
Arthur, my fine fellow, you are not apt to 
act thus wildly, you see the reason of what 
Ihave said. Ah, I’m glad to see you are 
coming over to my opinion!” Arthur’s face 
was bent towards the ground. Mr. Merton 
thought he looked irresolute. ‘‘ Well, Arthur, 
you agree with me, eh ?””—‘‘ No, sir, I am 
still of the same opinion.” —“ Then, sir, give 
up my daughter, for I will never consent to 
her marrymg a hair-brained fellow like 
you.”— I cannot give up Miss Merton, sir, 
till she has refused me.”—*‘ Well, sir, follow 
me into the house, and you shall hear Miss 
Merton refuse you; she shall refuse you, if 
you persist in this plan.””—Arthur followed 
Mr. Merton. 


Ellen Merton is however in sentiment 
worthy of her lover; she approves of his 
resolution, and cruel as the separation is, 
applauds his conduct. 


He had taken leave of her, and set off to 
see his mother and sisters also, before his 
departure. He travelled all night, and had 
to walk three miles to his native village. 
Every step awakened some painful remem- 
brance; for he was passing through scenes 
where he had lived from his childhood in 
joy and peace with his brother, then happy 
in the careless innocence of youth: every 
thing looked as it was wont in those happy 
days, but every feeling of his heart was 
mournful. Being unwilling to pass through 
the village, Arthur turned down a dark sandy 
lane, half shadowed by large weeping beech 
trees, At tlie end of it, sloped away a deep 
valley, from one side of which a winding path 
led, by the side-of a clear and broad stream, 
to a steep hill: on one side of this hill stood 
the cottage in which Mrs. Western resided. 
Arthur stopped, for all these objects inte- 
rested him. The river was flowing on just 
as usual below, where he had so often bathed 
with his brother: he looked up, and he found 
that he was standing beneath a tree, on 
whose branches they had often climbed toge- 
ther ; a bower which they had formed there, 
still retamed something of its shape, though 
many of the boughs had started back: there 
was something in this tliat resembled the 
former and present habits and intimacy of 
the brothers with each other ; they had both 
once grown and twined together, and, though 
many a branch had started back and sepa- 





rated, they were still marked by a meager me | 
of character, and joined in a union whi 


be altered. As Arthur 
e tree, he felt all this: he 


could not easil 
looked up into 


hastened to the house. The. shutters were 
partly closed in his mother’s bed-room win- 
dows, and he saw the dull red light of the 
rushlight, which had burnt during the night 
in the sick chamber, vainly struggling with 
the bright clear day-light. The room all at 
once became dark, and one of the shutters 
was moved. Arthur retreated quickly be- 
hind a shrub, and observed the shutter quite 
unclosed, and then the window opened by 
his sister’s hand; her countenance looked 
very sad as she stood for some time at the 
window; but he was sure that his mother 
spoke to her, for ina moment a smile came 
over her face, and opening her lips, as if to 
answer, she left the window. 


_ The good son uses precautions to prevent 
his abrupt appearance from producing an 
ill effect. 


Mrs. Western had been long in delicate 
health; the conduct of her son, Lawrence, 
made her suffer still more ; she became dan- 
gerously ill, and was slowly recovering, 
when Arthur arrived ; but, though her bodily 
strength had so nearly given way, her soul 
had never sunk within her : during the whole 
of her long illness she had not once mur- 
mured; she had been perfectly resigned; 
she ‘* prayed in spirit and in truth ;” and 
she ever prayed “ for the full assurance of 
hope.” When she was told, for no one ever 
concealed the truth from her, lest she should 
not be able to bear it, of her son’s guilt, she 
had retired instantly to her room; and wher 
her daughters left her that night, she said, 
*©T shall go to London to-morrow :” they 
found her too ill to rise the next morning ; 
since then she had again resolved to go to 
her son, but her physician had positively for- 
bidden her, and she quietly obeyed him: 
though apparently sinking beneath the blow, 
she never betrayed that torpid timidity of 
character, which makes every one dread to 
communicate to the sufferer a surprise of 
sorrow, lest the burden should prove too 
great. She seemed ever prepared for, ever 
expecting, the worst ; but with no feverish 
expectation. What passed to Aer as a sor- 
row, instantly became, with her, a hope ; the 
thorns which were with others without even 
a leaf to cool and shade the head round: 
which they twined, on her brow budded into: 
roses. When they told her that her son’s. 
life was spared, she lodked down at the Bible: 
she had just been reading, and wept; her 
daughters saw that she looked on a page 
which had often been open before her,—it 
was the part where Eli, on hearing that the 
Almighty would punish his wicked sons, ex- 
claims: “‘ It is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good.” How did this mother 
receive the intelligence, that Arthur had de- 
termined to accompany his brother in his 
banishment? She looked at her son with ar 
expression of perfect joy. ‘I had hoped, 
I had dared to hope,” she exclaimed fer- 
vently, ‘that in you I should not be disap- 
pointed. I am repaid for all my sufferings. 
I have no fears,” she continued, after a long 
pause. ‘ He who hath blessed me in you, 
will guide you in safety through every dan- 
ger: I have no fears that your future pros- 
pects, even in this life, will be injured by the 
conduct you are about to pursue: Our Fa- 
ther, to whom we are committing you, will, 








in his good time, give you an abundance 





could not bear the feeling just then; and he ' 
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more than your heart can desire. His 
strength, and his peace, and his blessing, 
will go with you. You have given me new 
spirits. I am consoled for all the misery of 
my poor guilty Lawrence. God will make 
his brother the means of his salvation. Let 
me bless you,” she said, as she flung her 
am round him. ‘ Let me bless you again,” 
she added, ‘‘ for your brother I bestow the 
latter blessing.” 

Arthur embarks privately as a Settler, 
with seeds and implements of husbandry, 
on board the Convict vessel in which his 
brother is to be transported. He secretly 
observes, during the voyage, that the latter 
is pale and penitent. 


Anxiously did Arthur now look forward to 
the time when he should make himself known 
to his brother ; but on all accounts he judged 
it better to wait till their arrival at Port 
Jackson. The voyage was nearly concluded, 
when Arthur was one night awakened by a 
man who entered to put up the dead lights 
in his cabin ; and who told him that the ship 
was in great danger. In afew minutes, Ar- 
thur was one of the foremost in endeavouring 
to save her; he went about every where, 
encouraging the sailors and assisting them: 
he had been for some time employed in help- 
ing, with many of the prisoners, to clear 
down part of the rigging; and had sought 
among those prisoners, vainly, for his bro- 
ther; he had spoken to them all, but his 
brother’s voice had not answered him. The 
storm increased, and he was rushing towards 
the quarter of the ship where the prisoners 
had been confined, that he might embrace 
his brother, perhaps, for the last time, in 
this world, when he beheld a person fall 
down exhausted beside the pump, at which 
he had been working : Arthur stopped, he 
spoke to him, but the man had fainted ; 
he thought his brother might be lying in his 
arms, (for he had raised up the poor man,) 
but the light was so faint that he could not 
distinguish the features. There was no one 
near to supply the man’s place at the pump ; 
Arthur called loudly, but in vain, for assist- 
ance, he knew not whether the man might 
bedead: he could not bear to leave one 
who might be his brother; the pump also 
was neglected, so Arthur laid the man down 
at his feet, and took his place at the pump. 











The storm continued to rage violently, and [{ 


daylight began to break; Arthur looked 
down, but the poor fellow, though his body 
was often moved by the violent rocking of 
the vessel, betrayed no symptoms of life. 
Arthur bent forward again to gaze on the 
face, but he could not yet distinguish a 
feature: he turned away; and while he 
continued pumping with all his strength, 
he called up hjs soul, and strove to pre- 
pare it for death, by fixing its every power 
in deep and fervent prayer. The poor man 
began to recover slowly, (but Arthur per- 
ceived it not,) he hardly knew where he 
Was, and gazing round, hé saw, yet hardly 
noticed him, that a person was standing at 
the pump: he lay in a sort of dreaming 
wakefulness, gazing at the person above 
im: by degrees the light increased, and 
he saw (for Arthur had thrown off part of 
the dress which he had worn as a disguise, 
that he might be enabled to exert himself 
better) some one near him, of whose counte- 
nance he had a confused recollection; he 
looked again, and beheld a glance earnestly 
fixed on him: with a cry of joy, he sprang 









up, but would have fallen, had not his bro- 
ther caught him in his arms; he fell again, 
but he fell weeping upon his brother’s shoul- 
der. Arthur could not speak ; he only looked 
at his brother, who hung round him with the 
affection of a child: he recollected the dan- 
ger of the ship; and fondly clasping Law- 
rence with one arm, he continued to pump 
with the other: he was uncommonly strong ; 
but his powerful arm was beginning to fail, 
though Lawrence had quitted his support, 
when Mr. Russel came to them. He saw the 
situation of the brothers, and said to Arthur, 
“JT will be useful in your -place if you will 
allow me, go to your brother, for I see that 
your long wished for meeting has taken 
place, and even in this hour of danger and 
death, such a meeting must be very joyful.” 
Arthur pressed the hand of his friend, and 
looked his thanks, as he again flung himself 
into his brother’s arms. For a short time 
they gave way to their overflowing feelings. 
Suddenly the whole ship struck violently, 
with a thundering crash; and a loud cry of 
horror burst from the crew. Every one 
rushed on deck: the storm had nearly 
ceased; and the violence of the waves was 
gradually subsiding; the brothers looked 
round them ; but though on one side, the 
clouds had cleared away, and the rich amber 
of a morning sky rose in spreading lustre 
above the waves, which reflected the colour, 
and sparkled as if laughing at so brilliant a 
change, yet the horizon. on the other side 
was still veiled by deep and dusky mists. 


They ry to land with a female pri- 
soner and child (not very skilfully intro- 
duced,) and after much distress reach Port 
Jackson, where Arthur rents a piece of 
land, to which his brother, the woman and 
infant, are attached as labourers. The health 
of Lawrence declines rapidly, in consequence 
of a hurt he had received during the tem- 
pest; and the story proceeds thus to its con- 
clusion :— 

The cottage of Arthur was situated on a 
small plain, at the summit of a perpendicular 
hill rising at once from the sea: it was ne- 
cessary to climb the hills above this plain to 
enter it, for there was no approach from be- 
neath ; most of the encircling hills also, that 
rose above it, were abrupt precipices ; but 
one little sloping valley, seeming to follow 
all the fanciful wanderings of a bright and 
murmuring stream, widened towards the 
entrance of the plain : the stream there turned 
away beneath rocks and hanging woods in 
silence and shade, winding about in every 
direction as if to avoid the precipice over 
which it at last fell. Lawrence would sit for 
whole days near this stream, either reading 
or silently meditating, sometimes he would 
weep bitterly; but oftener, particularly as 
his death drew near, he would look up, when 
his brother approached, and smile. He was 
very fond of the little child, whose mother 
had been hired by Arthur as his servant; he 
would take the infant out with him, and 
watch her as she lay on the grass at his feet : 
the child learned to love him for his smiles 
and gentle ways, and was never so happy as 
when near him. One morning, he took the 
child out at an early hour: the day was very 
sultry, and the weatlier, with the fatigue of 
carrying the little girl, made him feel weaker 
than he had ever been before: he sate 
down, under a large tree near his favourite 
stream, with the child in his arms, but 
he almost instantly fainted : the child fell, but 





SS 
she was not hurt, and only looked up at him 
and laughed’; finding that Lawrence did not 
notice her, she crept away. He was roused 
by her cries, and beheld her sinking in the 
stream. He sprang up and saved her with 
much difficulty. The stream was not very 
deep: had Lawrence been in good health, 
the exertion would have been trifling; it 
now hastened his death; he had no sooner 
given the infant to her mother, than he again 
fainted, and the blood gushed from his mouth 
and nose.’ The next morning, .awrence whis- 
pered to his brother, who had sate up with 
him all night, “ Dear Arthur, take me out 
into the fresh air once more, and let me see 
the child.” The mother brought her little 
girl asleep in her arms: the child woke, and 
was beginning to cry ; when she perceived 
Lawrence, she stretched out her arms to 
him, and offered her smiling mouth to be 
kissed.—Arthur carried out his brother to 
the lawn before the cottage, and supported 
him in his arms: Lawrence tried to speak, 
but he was unable; he repeatedly moved 
his hand; at last with an eftort he pointed 
to the sky, and then looked at his brother ; 
his look told Arthur all that he would have 
said ; he was perfectly sensible to the last, 
and he seemed to hear every word of his 
brother’s prayer, as he lay and gazed up at 
Arthur’s countenance, till death fell uvon 
him like sleep. 

The fresh-morning air waved the branches 
of the trees under which the brothers bad 
been lying, and the cool dew fell in a crystal 
shower over them. The sun rose flaming 
above the horizon, and its rich trembling rays 
wantoned through the shade over the pallid 
countenance of the corpse ; it sparkled in the 
dew drops which hung on the thick hair, and 
which mingled with the cold drops of death- 
sweat upon the marble forehead ; even the 
glowing colour of some flowers which grew 
near in gay luxuriance, were reflected on the 
countenance, and flitting and varying, as the 
blossoms were moved by the breeze, they 
gave a mockery of life to it. Arthur observed 
all this, his mind dwelt upon every, tae least 
circumstance which marked out so strongly 
the contrast of all that seemed young and 
fresh, and radiant with life, with cold, sense- 
less, haggard death: he was too agonized to 
weep; but he tried to raise his thoughts to 
another world, he tried to tear them from the 
body of his brother and to follow his soul, 
‘+ All this must pass away,” he, at last, said 
to himself, “‘ yes, even this sky which re- 
treats now from my sight as 1 gaze into its 
beautiful depths. Heaven and earth must 
pass away, but the word of our Heavenly 
Father will never change. There will be a 
new Heaven and a new earth, and man alone 
will be preserved from the general destruc- 
tion. ‘ He cannot return to me, but I shall 
go to him.’” 

As Arthur stood, the only mourner ovet 
the grave of his brother, he wept when the 
well remembered words were read, “ Spare 
me a little, that I may recover my strength, 
before I go hence, and be uo more seen.” 
Those words were alone engraved on the 
humble tombstone of Lawrence Western.— 

‘* Whose portraits are these, grandmo- 
ther?” said a little boy to an old lady, as he 
stood before a picture of two young men; 
‘* Mother, will you tell me?” he continued, 
turning round, for the old lady had not an- 
swered him. His grandmother was weeping. 
The child thought he had acted wrongly, and 
looked up to his mather, blushing deonly, 
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and in silence, asking, by a look, what he 
had done? “I am not ang with you, Ar- 
thur,” said the old lady, smiling through her 
tears; “‘ you are not old enough yet to weep 
for joy. That is the picture of two brothers. 
The younger brother, whose hair is so bright 
and who appears 1o speak so earnestly that 
the colour on his cheek deepens as it did in 
yours, when you came in this morning from 
running through the snow, was, when only 
twenty years of age, condemned to leave his 
country for acting wickedly. The elder bro- 
ther was then about to become a clergyman; 
and was engaged to be married to a young 
lady whom he loved oy much ; but he gave 
up his opportunities of becoming rich, and 
what many considered to be his happiness ; 
and left England with his guilty but penitent 
brother, to live, almost in poverty, among 
persons who had been sent out to that dis- 
tant land, as a punishment for almost every 
sort of crime.’’ “ I am sure I should love that 
brother,” interrupted the child, “I am sure 
you do love him,” said the old lady: “ He 
is your father,” 

e have only to notice further, that our 
opinion of the writer’s poetical powers has 
been anticipated, by our inserting some of 
his pieces sent enemgmanely, like the pre- 
sent volume, to the Literary Gazette. 





‘Lhe Royal Progress ; a Canto, written on the 
occasion of His Majesty’s Visit to Ireland, 
$c. 12mo. pp. 95. by all Booksellers. 

More eae | sold by none, since no one has 

been found to put his name on the title 

page of so wearisome and vapid an effusion 
of trash. There is no want of trick ‘to 
attract attention, and no talent to reward it 
when excited, The dedication is to Lord 

Byron, because the poem (we mustcall it so 

because it is not prose) is written in his Ottava 

Rima,—i. e. in a measure many centuries 

old! The preface is dated from “ Paris, 

28th September,” another subterfuge to 
entrap readers. Little could be expected 
from a work which came forth under such 
miserable auspices ; and we were not sur- 

rised when we discovered that the Royal 

rogress was a paltry, tiresome, pointless 

performance, without merit of any kind, 
except the merit of an imposititious appear- 
ance to gull Master Bull into its at: a 
While guarding our readers against this 
maneeuvre, we take the liberty of counselling 
the author to follow the advice in one of his 
own elegant lines (which, by the by, rhymes 
with “ hexameters”) and “ for ever to give up 
these d—d metres.” - Rubbish is not a sale- 
able commodity in poetry, whatever it may 
be in the street-sweepings ; and the second 
load, or Canto, which is threatened at the 
ong of thecartful now shot, will never be 
called for or taken off. It is irksome to us, 
but as it is our practice to exemplity what 
we review, we will throw ont one shovelfull 
of these rakings. 

But here, observe, of Monarchs constitutional, 
Homer and I by no means mean to speak ; 

For Monarchs limited, if not quite notional, 

At least were never heard of by the Greek ; 

Ihe gibe on them would scarcely be proportional, 
Who dare not oft indulge in such a freak, 

When G— declares he loves his people dearly, : 

"Tis to be taken as a figure merely. 


Alas!“ Homerand I,” why not land Homer? 
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PHILLIPS’S HISTORY, &c.—2 Vols. 8vo. 


Havine fully introduced this agreeable 
and useful work to our readers in last Ga- 
zette, we have only to continue our se- 
lections rather as a leshing miscellany than 
as being needful to illustrate it. We observe 
no other order than that of the author. 


The Hop.—Ground Ivy, called Alehoof or 
Tun-hoof, Glechoma hederacea, was generally 


ops was known. 

t is said that the perfume of hops is so 
salutary, that when put between the outer 
cover and the pillow, they will procure 
sleep to those who are in delirious fevers. 

Horse Radish.—Sydenham, who has been 
called the father of physic among the mo- 
derns, recommends it likewise in dropsies, 
particularly those which follow intermitting 
fevers. Itis also extolled in cases of the 
stone. Thomas Bartholin affirms, that the 
juice of horse-radish dissolved a calculus, or 
stony concretion, that was taken out of a 
human body. 

Both water and rectified spirits extract 
the virtues of this root, by infusion, and im- 
bibe the whole taste and’ pungency of the 
plant. 

Boerhaave, who was so justly celebrated 
through Europe as professor of physic and 
botany, says it is one of those plants whose 
virtues are the least equivocal : its aperient, 
antiscorbutic, and resolvent qualities purify 
the blood, agree with colds, and above all, 
cure dry hard coughs, and the extinction of 
the voice. 

Dr. Cullen says, “‘ The root externally 
applied readily inflames the skin, and proves 
a rubifacient that may be employed with ad- 
vantage in palsy and rheumatism ; and if its 
application be long continued ,it produces 
blisters.” 

The German authors give many examples 
of its being an excellent remedy, as well in- 
ternally as for the exterior, in cases of the 
dropsy and rheumatism. 

One drachm of the root, fresh scraped 
down, is enough for four ounces of water, to 
be infused in a close vessel for two hours, 
and made into a syrup, with double its 
weight of sugar; a tea-spoonful of which 
swallowed leisurely, or at least repeated 
two or three times, has often been found 
very suddenly effectual in relieving hoarse- 
ness. 

This volatile root, when received into the 
stomach, both creates appetite, and assists 
digestion; and is therefore properly em- 
ployed as a condiment with animal food. 

M. Haller, a Swiss physician, informs us, 
that in Sweden they cultivate the Chinese 
horse-radish, from which they draw abun- 
dance of oil. Horse-radish scraped «ud in- 
fused in cold milk, makes one of the best 
and safest cosmetics. 

Horse-radish possesses the same peculiar 
property of propagating itself as the ginger ; 
for a small piece of the root, if buried in the 
earth, will form a new root and a perfect 
plant, which produces seed. In vain do we 
look into the pores of this root, to discover 
by what wonderful means nature has endow- 
ed it with this gift; and we may justly ex- 
claim with David, ‘‘ Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it.” 

[We believe it to be also an excellent 





remedy for worms in children. } 





used for preserving beer, before the use of 


———— 

Lettuce ; we insert the whole article 
under this head as a specimen of the Au- 
thor’s manner. 

Lettuce.—The Latins gave this plant the 
name of Lactuca from Lac, on account 
of the milky juice with which it abounds, 
The French, for the same reason, call it 
Laitue; the English name Lettuce is a cor- 
ruption of either the Latin or French word, 
and in all probability originated from the 
former, as several of our old authors spell it 
Lectuce. 

That this vegetable was in early times 
esteemed of the first rank among pot-herbs 
and salads, we learn from an anecdote re- 
lated by Herodotus, and which also proves 
that lettuces were served in their natural 
state at the royal tables of the Persian kings 
at least 550 years before the Christian era. 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus the Great, had his . 
brother Smerdis killed from mere suspicion, 
and, contrary to the laws, married his sister: 
this princess being at table with Cambyses, 
she stripped a headed lettuce of its leaves ; 
when, the king observing that the plant was 
not so beautiful as when it had all its leaves, 
“It is the same with our family,” replied 
the princess, ‘* since you have cut off a pre- 
cious shoot.” This indiscreet allusion cost 
her own life. ; 

Pliny tells us, that the ancient Romans 
knew out one kind of lettuce, which was a 
black variety, that yielded a great quantity 
of milky juice which caused sleep, therefore 
it was called Lactuca. 

It is reported, adds this author, that An- 
tonius Musa, a physician, cured the emperor 
Augustus Casar of a dangerous disease by 
means of the lettuce. Other authors notice 
that Augustus was eased of the violence of 
his disease by the use of this plant; which 
circumstance seems to have brought the let- 
tuce into esteem at Rome; as Pliny says, 
after that time there was no doubt about 
eating them, and men began to devise means 
of growing them at all seasons of the year, 
and even preserving them, for they were used 
in pottage as well as in salads. 

Columella notices the qualities of this plant, 

* And now let lettuce, with its healthful sleep, 

Make haste, which of a tedious long disease 

The painful loathings cures.” 

Atheneus and Constantine Cesar say, 
that the Pythagoreans called this plant the 
Eunuch ; and the ancients fabled, that after 
the death of Adonis, Venus lay upon a bed 
of lettuce; which evidently shews that they 
were acquainted with the cooling and opiate 
nature of this vegetable, which is still thought 
more salutary for those whose religious pro- 
fession enjoins them a life of celibacy, than 
for settlers in new colonies. 

We learn also from Pliny, that the Greek 
lettuce was a variety that grew both high 
and large, and that the Romans, in his day, 
cultivated the purple lettuce with a large 
root that was called Ceciliana, They had 
likewise the Egyptian, Cilician, and Capado- 
cian lettuce, besides the Astylis, or the 
chaste lettuce, which, he says, was often 
called Eunuchion, because it was thought 
less favourable to Venus than other plants. 
This naturalist adds, they were all con- 
sidered cooling, therefore eaten principally 
in the summer. Great pains were used to 
make them cabbage: they were earthed up 
with sea-sand, to blanch them and give them 
heart. The white lettuce was noticed, in 
that mild climate, to be the least able to 





endure cold. 
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The Romans esteemed this vegetable as a 
clearer of the senses. They were anciently 
eaten at the conclusion of their supper ; but 
in the time of Domitian, they changed this 
order, and served them with the first entries 
at their feasts. 

Martial notices this change in his verse. 

“Claudere que cenas Lactuca solebat avorum, 

Dic mihi, cur nostras inchoat illa dapes ? ” 

The wild lettuce as well as the cultivated, 
was used medicinally by the Romans; and 
Palladius, a Greek physician, notices their 
culture in his treatise on fevers. 

We find no attempt made to cultivate the 
lettuce in this country, until the fourth year 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 1562; but in 
1597, Gerard gives us an account of eight 
kinds of lettuce, that were then cultivated 
in England. He says, ‘* Lettuce maketh a 
pleasant sallade, being eaten rawe with 
vinegar, oil, and a little salt: but if it be 
boiled, it is sooner digested, and nourisheth 
more.” He adds, “It is served in these 
daies, and in these countries, at the begin- 
ning of supper, and eaten first before any 
othermeat ; but notwithstanding, it may now 
and then be eaten at both those times to the 
health of the bedie: for being taken before 
meate, it doth many times stir vp appetite : 
and eaten after supper, it keepeth away 
drunkenness which cometh by the wine ; and 
that is by reason that it staicth the vapours 
from rising vp into the head.’ He says, 
‘“‘Lettuce cooleth a hot stomake, called the 
heart-burning,” &c. &c. 

We now cultivate, in the neighbourhood 
of London, thirty varieties of this plant, all 
of which are esteemed in salads. Some of 
them are natives of Egypt; others have been 
procured from Aleppo, Cos, Holland, Mar. 
seilles, Silesia, Savoy, South America, Swe- 
den, Italy, Hungary, Germany, and the East 
Indies; the latter can only be grown ina 
hot-house. 

It should be remarked, that none are so 
good to boil or stew, or to thicken soup, 
hodge-podge, «c., as the Roman or cabbage 
lettuce. 

The young leaves of garden lettuce are 
emoliient, cooling, and in some small degree 
laxative and aperient, easy of digestion but of 
little nourishment ; salubrious in hot bilious 
indispositions, but less proper in cold phleg- 
matic temperaments. In some cases they 
tend to promote sleep by virtue of their re- 
frigerating and demuicient quality.* 

Galen says, ‘* In the decline of age, which 
is naturally wakeful, I suffered very much 
by want of sleep ; for which disorder, I used 
in the evening to eat a lettuce, which was 
my sovereign and only remedy. Many boil 
this tender herb in water, before it produces 
stalks ; as I myself now do, since my teeth 
begin to fail me.” 

Dr. Aston tells us, that the milk of the 
common garden lettuce is hypnotic, while 
the root of the plant is cooling, diluent, and 
nourishing. 

This plant is cooling, and causes an _incli- 
nation to sleep, upon which account it pro- 
cures ease in pains, both taken inwardly, 
and externaHy applied. 

Schroder was of opinion, that it afforded 
considerable nourishment, and much _in- 
creases milk when eaten by nurses. 

The Historia Plantarum states that no 
herb more powerfully resolves, and brings 
away the black bile. 





Lettuces are said to render the chyle easily 
condited; and are recommended to young 
people on account of their cooling nature. 
M. Bourgeois observes, that the different 
kinds of lettuce, although very good for 
persons of strong stomach and good diges- 
tion, are very injurious to cold weak sto- 
machs, as they pass undigested; they dis- 
agree very much with hypochondriac per- 
sons, and females who are troubled with hy- 
sterics. 

Turned lettuce, when dried and put on the 
fire or on hot coals, sparkles like nitre. 
Young lettuce may be raised in forty- 
eight hours, by first steeping the seed in 
brandy, and then sowing it in a hot-house. 
The seeds of this plant are of an emollient 
nature, 

(To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ETYMOLOGICAL GLEANINGS. 
( Extracts.*) 

ADSTRICTION. 58. —— or Astrictio, 
Lat.] This verbal substantive comes from 
adstringere or astringere, @ compound of 
ad and stringere. 
This Latin verb, sfringere, with all its 
compounds, derivatives, and cognations, 
ranks among many others upon which the 
following hypothesis is grounded, namely, 
That several modern languages, as well as 
Greek and Latin, have hitherto preserved, in 
their original purity, some precious remains, 
disjecta membra, of a tongue which must of 
course have existed among the primeval 
families of mankind, long before the above- 
mentioned ones were consolidated into regu- 
lar speech or bound to grammatical rules ; 
and the scattered scions and branches of 
which are still in vigour, although the root 
appears to be entirely lost. All the apper- 
tenances of stringere, for instance, imply 
the idea of a strong coercion effected by 
strings, ropes, cords, &c. A few examples 
will support the assertion :— 
Astringite ad columnam fortitér hunc. Plaut. 
Now bind me fast that fellow to the post. 
Quadrupedem constringito.--Ter. And. 5.2.24. 
Bind him down hands and feet, [as butchers 

do a sheep.] 
Caveto ne nimitim vites perstringas.— Cato. 
Take care lest you should bind the vine too 

close [to the wall or tree. ] 

N.B. It is curious, by the by, that the 
same verb should mean also “ to pass over 
or lightly touch” any thing as the light and 
lovely fingers of Sappho did the vocal strings 
of her lyre. 

Festinant trepidi substringere carbasa naute. 
Martial. 12. 29.17. 
The fearful crew reef up the swelling sails. 

And we find in Plautus, Pseud. Act. 1. 
sc. 2. v. 66,— 

Cras, quasi Dircem memorant duos gnatos 
Jovis devinxé ad taurum, item hodie séringam 
ad carnarium. 





* We feel deeply indebted to the very able Cor- 





tinuation on so interesting a subject. Few 
Scholars of the day could write such papers, 
and we think we could name our anonymous 


respondent who has favoured us with this con- 


“ To morrow—even this very day, I will have 
you bound to the larder as the two sons of 
Jupiter did fasten Dirce at the tail of a bull.” 


Yet, and after all this, the substantive string 
is not to be found in Latin or Greek, nor 
even in the Chaldaic or Hebraic tongues. 
Does not this amount to a élear proof that 
this very thema, as it has been handed to 
us, belonged anciently toa language spoken 
anteriorly to the existence of the Hebraic, 
Greek, and Latin ones ?—q. e. d.—Several 
instances tending to substantiate the proba- 
bility of this hypothesis will be found at 
their respective places in the course of this 
work. 


Atnum. s. [Lat.] The last editor of 
Johnson’s Dictionary defines it: “ A book 
in which foreigners have been accustomed 
to insert the autographs of celebrated peo- 
ple.” As far as my mental powers in the 
department of intelligence can bear me up, 
I am obliged to confess that I do not under- 
stand this; and when E refer it to facts, I 
declare that it is far from being right. 
An Album is a book with blank pages, 
albis paginis ready to receive thé names, 
mottos, or devices of all kind of respectable 
travellers. Such books li? open at all places 
of public resort: universities, colleges, mu- 
seums, noblemen’s country-seats, &c. &c. in 
England as well as on the Continent. 
It was in the Album of the “ grande 
Chartreuse,” the head convent of the Car- 
thusian monks, that, finding himself in a 
mood congenial to the melancholy aspect of 
that most romantic place, our poet, Gray, 
extemporated his’ justly admired Latin lines 
upon that coenobitical establishment. And 
in the Album of the University of Copen- 
hagen, Algernon Sidney wrote the following 
effusion of his patriotic soul : 
Manus hee inimica tyrannis 
Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 
A foe to tyranny, this armed hand 
Seeks for repose where peace and freedom 
bless the land. 
I have perused here and on the Continent 
several of those repositories of exlempore 
thoughts, and felt persuaded, at the time, 
that extracts from them would prove: inte- 
resting to the literary world, 


Axper. s. [Lat. Alnus. Fr. Aulne, Adne. | 
This tree, as well as, and in competition 
with, the fir, pinus, was constantly used by 
the ancients in the construction of their 
ships. 


Tune alnos primum fluvii sensére cavatas. - 
Virg. Geo. 1. 136. 
Then first on seas the hallow’d alder swam. 
Dryden. 
I cannot resist quoting a passage from 
Claudian, in which he most feelingly de- 
scribes the love and sympathy of the trees. 
In the Epithalamium for the Nuptials of 
Honorius and Maria. He says: 
Vivunt in venerem frondes; omnisque vi- 
cissim 
Felix arbor amat. Nutant ad mutua palme 
Federa; populeo suspirat populus ictu ; 
Et platani platanis, a/nogue adsibilat alnus. 
To love the forest yields—the happy trees 





friend. £d. 





* Lewis, 





Commit their mutual wishes to the breeze. 
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The palm invites the palm to Hymen’s vows ; 
Swung in the wind tke poplars nod in leve ; 
Alders to alders bend their longing boughs ; 
And, through the leaves, love whispers in the 
grove. 

The towering height of the Alder over- 
tops many of the stouter inmates of the 
forest, yet it never thrives so well as when 
its roots can easily shoot their meandrous 
ramifications through the soft and perme- 
able ooze of meadows and marshy places— 
for this reason it is often used in the making 
of water-pipes to lie under ground, its tim- 
ber resisting better than any other the can- 
kering effect of excessive moisture. 


Aperman. s.[Sax. Earldorman, Elder- 
man] which words send us to old and man, 
olderman—the seniores, the senators, the 
signors, and so forth; but Eald, Sax. for 
old, as we pronounce and spell it]—where is 
the origin of this word to be found? The 
Hebrew has the verb, sor—halad, hold— 
meaning, “he walked, he went before,” 
with the addition of a circumstantial ex- 
pression 995, Léphene.—Subtracting the 
soft aspiration denoted by the 7}, he, we have 
eald or old. Yet this is not adequate to our 
wishes ; and I am sorely afraid that we shall 


grow much older before we ascertain the t 


true origin of eald or old. The Greek brings 
no sort of comfort; therefore we must sit 
down quietly and feast lustily with our good 
and jolly Aldermen, although we cannot 
trace the meaning of their original names. 

However, we find in Spelman’s Glossary, 
that there existed once a title of “ Alder- 
mannus totius Angliz.” As it appears by 
the following inscription found upen a tomb 
in. amsey Abbey. 
Hie requiescit D. Alvinus, inclyti regis Ead- 

g [hujus 

Cognatus, totius Anglie Aldermannus, et 
Ceenobii miraculosus fundator. 

Here lies D. Alwin, cousin to the noble 
King Edgar, Alderman of all England, and 
miraculous founder of this monastery. 


The last part, I understand; for the foun- 
dations of most of monastical establishments 
rested upon the supernatural basis of mira- 
culous apparitions, extraordinary visions, 
foreboding dreams, &c. &c. But as to the 
real meaning of “ Alderman of all England,” 
I most willingly give it up, and leave it for 
deeper critics = etymologists than I ever 
shall wish to be, to find out. 


(To be continued.) 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





TIMBUCTOO. 

Tue Sophia sailed from Nantes in May 
1819, bound for Brazil, but being obliged 
by the state of the weather to pass to the 
east of the island of Madeira, she was un- 
fortunately wrecked on the coast of Africa, 
to the north of Cape Mogadore, nearly in 
the 27° of North latitude, in the great desert 
of Sahaara, The crew fell into the hands of 
the Arabs, and were made slaves. After 
suffering great hardship and ill usage 
from their inhuman masters, they arrived 


SSeS Be a a 


the greatest kindness by Mr. Wiltshire, the | Sidy Mahomet quitted the Desert to enter 
EnglishVice-Consul ; Mr. Fox Cross, a mer- | into a cultivated country. . Though he ex- . 
chant, and two or three other Englishmen. | pected to see a considerable ome. yet the 
From Mogadore, M.Cochelet, the writer of] first sight surprised him, an 
thenarrative, and three others, went by sea| idea he had formed of it. The extent of the 
where they were hospitably re- | ground occupied by the city, which is si- 
econsuls of the European powers. | tuated in the middle of a large plain, struck 
The whole crew -had consisted originally of |him with astonishment. The walls which 
only thirteen persons, seven of whom escaped | surround it put him in mind of those of 
in the long-boatafter the stranding of the ves- | Tarodant. . ; 
sel. Among all his misfortunes, M.Cochelet| The gates of the city were shut when the 
had the happiness to meet at Ovadnoun | caravan arrived. As soon as it came in 
with a Moor named Hamar, under whose | sight, a negro, who was stationed in a tower 
superintendence he and his companions | over the gate, before which it appeared, fired 
were placed, and who evinced an extraor-|a musket shot. A few moments after, the 
dinary friendship for them; he even de- , ie was opened; an hundred negro sol- 
clared his intention of accompanying them 
to Europe, though he afterwards re-|some muskets, came towards the caravan, 
nounced that idea. From him, M. Coche-| The officer who commanded them made the 
let obtained information of various particulars | first camel stop, and pointed out to the 
relative to the country; among others the|travellers the site which they were to 
following data respecting Timbuctoo,* which | occupy. 
he had received from a friend of his named| This spot was already marked out by a 
Sady Mahomet, a merchant of Rabat.|great number of small shops, built of earth, 
M. Cochelet states, that he writes Timec-| like those which are on the market place 
tou, because all the Arabs and Moors with|of Ouadnoun, It is at this place, which is 
whom he spoke of it called it by that name, |not far from the walls, that the caravans, 
ear to understand him when|going to Timectou, always stop. The 
M. Cochelet | Moors, who form part of these, are not per- 
further observes, for the use of those per-| mitted to enter the city till some days after 
sons who may in future experience a simi-|their arrival. Some exchanges ot aa 
lar misfortune, that Mogadore is called, by | with the inhabitants must first be made. 
the Arabs of the Desert, Soueirah; and that] On the day when Sidy Mahomet arrived 
it would have been of great advantage to before the walls of Timectou, the gates of 
them to have known the meaning of this|the town had been shut the whole day, be- 
word which the Arabs frequently used, as}cause notice had been received of the ap- 
he might have written much sooner to the|proach of the caravan, and because there 
Consuls at that place to acquaint them|Was a general féte that day on account of 
with the loss of the vessel. : 
M. Cochelet was formerly Pay-Master|Where he was encamped, he could plainly 
General of the French army in Catalonia. |distinguish the cries of joy, the songs 
The work, in two vols, 8vo, is illustrated ]of the inhabitants, and the sound of nu- 
by some lithographic plates, and by a map| merous musical instruments. 
of the country from 12° to $7° N. latitude, The next day, when the gates were 
and from the meridian of Paris to 20° W, | opened, he saw a crowd of inhabitants come 


exceeded the 


iers, armed with arrows, daggers, and 


the King’s marriage. From the quarter 


out. They brought merchandize to barter 


Timectou is more considerable than any | for the goods brought by the caravan. For 
of the cities of Morocco, as may be inferred | the purpose of this barter, most of them 
from the first words of Sidy Mahomet, when | Went into the little shops which were de- 
he saw Hamar again:—“ Mequinez, which | Signed for that purpose, . : 
you know (said he,) and Tetuan, your na- Tobacco was the article which the Ne- 
tive city, are insignificant compared with | goes first sought for with great eagerness, 
the City of the Negroes. Timectou is three | @ demand very advantageous for Sidy 
times as extensive as Fez, and three times} Mahomet, who had 2 considerabie quan- 
as populous. You see there a great num-|tityof it. On the first day, he disposed 
ber of houses, negroes, and gold.” | the r part t 
Sidy Mahomet, after having experienced with him, taking in exchange nothing but 
great fatigues in passing the desert, arrived | gold dust, or trinkets of that metal which are 
on the fortieth day after his departure from | Worn as ornaments by the Negresses, who 
Ouadnoun, in the city of Taudeny, inha- readily stripped themselves of rings, &c. not 
bited by a population composed of Arabs |Seeming to set any great value on them. 
He remained there some| The gold dust, however, was measured very 
time with the caravan ; and having resumed accurately when the negroes delivered it. 
his journey, found himself, fifteen days The vessel which served for this operation 
afterwards, at sunset, in sight of the city of | Was itself frequently of gold. boc 
Timectou. It was only tour days before| It was not till the six day after his arri- 
he reached the end of his journey, that val that Sidy Mahomet obtained permis- 


of the greater part of what he had brought 








at Mogadore, where they were treated with 


an idea of the importance of Timectou. 


sion to enter the city, and to fix his abode 


* They differ in many particulars from Sha-|in the quarter inhabited by the Moors. 


Ss aia aie tr Those who were at that time at _— 
e are assuu a e pop ation 0) ez , e ut many oO 
amounts to $0,000 inhabitants ; but in this re- case aes | oT eed b lone i 
spect itis difficult to have very correct information, | “hem had resided there for a long tn rh 
t The exact words which Hamar used to give and twelve of them were agents of Sidy 
Ischem. 
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When the merchant of Rabat passed 
through the gate, they took from him his 
musket and a dagger, promising to return 
them to him on his departure. The 
Moors are not allowed to go armed in the 
interior of the city, which they may traverse 
at liberty, till sunset. THey are then obliged 
to return to their quarters, which is sur- 
rounded with a wall. This wall has only 
one gate, which is guarded during the 
night by negroes. 

‘he quarter of the Moors is in the neigh- 
bourhood of the King’s palace. This pa- 
lace, the inside of which Sidy Mahomet had 
an opportunity to see, astonished him less 
by its extent than by the ornaments of gold 
with which it is decorated. ‘He remarked 
several towers in the middle of the space 
which encloses it: he compared these 
towers, saying, however, that they were 
much more considerable, to that of the 
house of the Sheik Ibrahim. 

The King (Hamar always called him by 
the title of Sultan) had reigned only two 
years, 1813, 1814. He had succeeded his 
father, who had been assassinated. Sidy 
Mahomet saw him several times. This 
merchant had been about a fortnight at 
Timectou, when the arrival of a great num- 
ber of prisoners was announced, who had 

~been taken by the King’s army in a distant 
country. The Prince went to the very large 
square, which is near his palace, and which 
is the only one in the town, to witness their 
arrival. Sidy Mahomet, who was one of 
the spectators, saw the Sultan of Timectou 
approach, preceded by a great number of sol- 
diers, and surrounded by a numerous suite. 
Negroes, placed about him, played on va- 
rious instruments ; others, ranged in a line, 
and with their faces turned towards him, 
danced, retreating at the same time, and 
accompanied their dancing with a ve 
lively song, beating time with their hands. 

On this day, the negro Sultan had his 
head bevel § with a great quantity of 
Ustrich feathers. He was clothed in several 
Haiques of Fez, which none but the women 
wear in the Empire of Morocco. His feet, 
hands, and neck, were loaded with an infi- 
nitude of gold ornaments. 

The prisoners, of whom about one-third 
were women, and some children, were 
negroes of Bambara. Sidy Mahomet esti- 
mated their number at three thousand. 
They filed off before the Sultan, and were 
then made to enter a court joining one of 
the buildings of the palace. 

The following day they were sold in the 
Same square, where there is every day a 
great market, which is a scene of much acti- 
vity, and where the Mvors have shops more 
mera set apart forthem. Sidy Ma- 
jomet purchased twenty negroes and five 
Negresses, giving in payment for them only 
fifty common Huigues.* But he could not 
conclude his bargain without the assent of 
the King’s officers, who came first to choose 
acertain number of negroes for his majes- 
ty’s service. Almost all the prisoners were 
purchased by the Moors, who made pre- 
parations to send them to Morocco by the 





* Each of these Aaiques costs about 10 francs. 





first caravan, These negroes, though they 
had been sold, were not delivered to their 
masters till the moment of their departure; 
a custom which is constantly observed, as 
well for the security of the buyers, as to 
preserve order in the city. 

The interior of Timectou appeared to 
Sidy Mahomet like an immense camp, or 
rather a multitude of Douarest united. 
The houses, which almost all stand singly, 
and not in regular rows, are like large tents. 
They are not however of that shape, but 
square, and generally covered with a kind 
of terrace. ‘The King’s palace is built of 
white stones, About fifty houses belong- 
ing to the principal people, and those which 
are allotted to public establishments, are 
built in the same manner; but all the 
others, without any exception, are of a red- 
dish earth like that which is employed at 
Ouadnoun. 

Ariver, which Hamar called Ouadi Soudan, 
flows at the distance of about two leagues to 
the south of Timectou. ‘There is a con- 
tinual traffic from the city to the river ; the 
road between them is constantly covered 
with loaded camels, and with negroes car- 
rying burdens on their heads. On the 
river, which is very broad, and in which 
the water is always very abundant, there 
are great numbers of small boats, and some 
much larger: Sefinei n’sara (vessels of the 
Christians) said Hamar, laughing. 

Sidy Mahomet heard that the most con- 
siderable of these vessels came from Djinnie, 
and went very far to the east. 

After crossing the river at the usual 
place for passing it, you follow the same 
road, which, extending towards the South, 
leads to a swall town called Oualadi, about 
half a day’s journey distant from the capital. 
The environs of Oualadi, which Sidy Ma- 
homet visited severa! times, are far more 
fertile than those of ‘Timectou, and furnish 
the greater part of the provisions consumed 
in that city. A great deal of rice, and 
millet in particular, is cultivated there, and 
rich pastures allow the inhabitants to feed 
numerous herds of camels and goats. Sidy 
Mahomet, during his stay in the Soudan, 
observed that the flesh of these animals 
and that of Ostriches, which the inhabitants 
hunt daily, are almost the only kinds eaten 
in the country. ‘The meat, which is boiled, 
is served up in pieces with rice, which is 
the usual subsistence of the Negroes, as 
the Cous-coussou is of the Moors, 

A disorder which raged at Timectou, 
induced the merchant of Rabat to shorten 
the abode which he proposed to make 
there. When he left it, a great number of 
dead were daily buried, and the persons 
attacked did not long survive the first 
symptoms of the disease. An extreme 
crought seemed to have been the cause 
of the malady, against which the inhabit- 
ants thought to protect themselves by al- 
ways holding to the nose, according to the 
custom of Morocco, a stick, the end of 
which is covered with resin. 

Sidy Mahomet was likewise attended 
with dangers. The caravan of which he 





+A camp of the Moors, 


made a part experienced t losses, and 
many of the euah wees had pur- 
chased sunk “on their fatigues in the 
midst of the desert. Yet, said Hamar, in a 
joke, his journey was so profitable to him, 
that if you were not a slave anda Chris- 
tian, I would advise you to try it yourself, 
and to proceed with Ali (a Moor, a friend 
of Hamar’s) who sets. out in a few days to 
cross the desert, to purchase negrves in the 
Soudan. 





LITERATURE, ETC. 


SOUTHEY AND BYRON! 
ALTHOUGH we can verily say, on the quar- 
rel of these two, Non nostrum tantas com- 
ponere lites ; yet, since a certain portion of 
the public takes an interest in disputes of 
this sort, as it does in pugilistic matches, 
we have thought it incumbent on the Lite- 
rary Gazette to give the particulars of the 
wordy battle which has been fought be- 
tween the Neat and Gas of the poetical world. 
Our ignorance of the Fancy phraseology 
will, we trust, be a sufficient apology for our 
not going scientifically into the Rounds, as 

Round first. Gas put in a tyler, which floored 
his adversary, saying gaily at the time, Wat 
are you piping already ? 

Round second. Neat returned upon his adver- 

sary with a body blow, which would have done 
the first murder : both down. 
‘ Round third. A rally, in which great pluck was 
displayed. Neat had evidently the best wind 
(that which has procured him the game name 
of ‘‘the Destroyer,”) but Gas’s hammer was 
terrible, as he struck right and left regardless of 
consequences. Lven betting. 

Round fourth, Neat knocked down in comin 
to the scratch : [loud cries of ** Foul, foul /} anc 
the Seconds interfered. The Leach-gatherer 
appealed to the ring for Neat, and Peasecod 
alias Shelly, bl—st—d all their eyes on behalf 
of Gas. &e. &e. &e, 

According to this fashion, were we learned 
in slang, we might agreeably describe the 
fight; but as this is not the case, we shall 
put the circumstances of the story in our 
own straight-forward way. 

The antipathy entertained towards ‘each 
other by Byron and Southey seems to have 
been of long standing, and, unlike man 
himself, to have gathered strength from 
age. The earliest symptom,which we can call 
to mind, of this disposition on the part of 
the Noble Lord, occurs in his celebrated 
satire, English Bards and Scotch Repiewers. 
Here, among the multitude of old and new 
friends as well as old and new fues, whom 
his lordship reviles, we find an attack on 
Southey :— 

The time has been, when yet the Muse was young, 
When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung, 

An Epic scarce-ten centuries could claim, 

While awe-struck nations hailed the magic name : 
The work of each immortal Bard appears 

The single wonder of a thousand years.* 





# “© As the Odyssey is so closely connected with 
the story of the fliad, they may almost be classed 
as one grand historical poem. In alluding to 
Milton and Tasso, we consider the ‘* Paradise 
Lost,” and ** Gierusalemme Liberata,” as their 
standard efforts, since neither the * Jerusalem 
couquered” of the Italian, nor the Paradise 
regained” of the English Bard, obtained a pro- 
portionate celebrity to their former poems.— 





Query: Which of Mr. Southey’s will survive?” 
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Empires have mouldered from the face of earth, 
‘Tongues have expired with those who gave them 
Without the g such a strain can give, [birth, 
As even in ruin bids the language live. 
Not so with us, though minor Bards content, 
On one great work a life of labour spent ; 
With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 
Behold the Ballad-monger Southey rise ! 
‘To him let Camoens, Milton, ‘Tasso, yield, 
Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 
First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 
‘The scourge of England, and the boast of France! 
‘Though burnt by wicked Bedford fora witch, 
Behold her statue placed in Glory’s niche ; 
Her fetters burst, and just released from prison, 
A virgin Phoenix from her ashes risen. 
Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, + 
Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wond’rous son ; 
Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, who o’erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 
Immortal Hero! all thy foes o’ercome, 
For ever reign—the rival of Tom Thumb! 
Since startled metre fled before thy face, 
Well wert thou doomed the last of all thy race ! 
Well might triumphant Genii bear thee hence ! 
illustrious conqueror of common sense ! 
Now, last and greatest, Madec spreads his sails, 
Cacique in Mexico, and Prince in Wales ; 
Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do, 
More old than Mandeville’s, and not so true. 
Oh! Southey, Southey! cease thy varied song ! 
A Bard may chaunt too often and too long : 
As thou art strong in verse, in mercy spare ! 
A fourth, alas! were more than’we could bear. 
But if, in spite of all the world can say, 
Thou still wilt verseward plod thy weary way ; 
If still in Berkley ballads most uncivil, 
Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, § 
The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue: 
“ God help thee,” Southey, and thy readers too.|| 
Not contented with this attack, Lord B. 
returned to the charge in Don Juan, where 
a profane parody says— 
Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey ; 
Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 
The second drunk, the third so quaint and 
mouthey : 
The Poet Laureat is also assailed in other 
passages ; but we have quuted enough to 





t+ ‘“* Thalaba, Mr. Southey’s second poem, is 
written in open defiauce of precedent and poe- 
try, Mr. S. wished to produce something novel, 
and succeeded to a miracle. Joan of Arc was 
marvellous enough, but Thalaba was one of those 
ms ‘which,’ in the words of Porson, § will 

» read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, 
but—not till then.’” 

_t, “* We beg Mr. Southey’s pardon: ‘ Madoc 
disdains the degraded title of Epic.” See his pre- 
face. babe J is Epic degraded? and by whom ? 
Certainly the late Romaunts of Masters Cottle, 
Laureat Pye, Ogilvy, Hole, and gentle Mistress 
Cowley, have not exalted the Epic Muse; but as 
Mr. Southey’s poem ‘‘disdains the appellation,” 
allow us to ask—has he substituted any thing bet- 
ter in its stead? or must he be content to rival 
Sir Richard Blackmore, in the quantity as well as 
quality of his verse? ’”’ 

§ ‘* See The Old Woman of Berkley, a Ballad, 
by Mr. Southey, wherein an aged gentlewoman 
is carried away by Beelzebub, on a “ high trot- 
ting horse.”* 

 ** The last line, “* God help thee,” is-an evi- 
dent plagiarism from the Anti-jacobin to Mr. 
Southey, on his Dactylics, 

‘* God help thee, silly one.”—Poetry of the 
Antj-jacobin, page 23,” 





show that Lord Byron is the aggressor. In- 
deed he of all men has the least claim to ex- 
emption from attack on the score of his own 
forbearance ;—the golden rule is certainly as 
small a part of his Lordship’s Creed as the 
Christian Belief itself. He has played the 
Mohock with all his contemporaries. _Sir 
Walter Scott, whose “ obliged friend. and 
faithful servant” he subscribes himself in 
his dedication to Cain, was, a few years ago, 
the object of his ridicule. He was told to 


e---- forego the poet’s sacred name, 
as one of those, 


Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame. 
For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son, 
And bid a long good night to Marmion.* 


And even his now still dearer and more 
intimate friend Moore was 


+ - - + Little, young Catullus of his day, 
As sweet, but as immoral in his lay ! + 


called “ lewd,” and bid to mend his line, 
and sin no more. It is astonishing how so 
virtuous @ youth as his Lordship seems te 
have been, could be so greatly changed by 
the climates of Greece and Italy. But we 
revert to the contest. Provoked as we have 
seen, Southey, in his Vision of Judgment, 
retorts on the assailant. Speaking of lite- 
rary intolerance, in his preface, he ob- 
serves, 

Would that it were directed against those 
monstrous combinations of horrors and 
mockery, lewdness and impiety, with which 
English poetry has, in our days, first been 
polluted! For more than half a century Eng- 
lish literature had been distinguished by its 
moral purity, the effect, and in its turn, the 
cause of an improvement in national man- 
ners. A father might, without apprehension 
of evil, have put into the hands of his chil- 
dren any book which issued from the press, 
if it did not bear, either in its title-page or 
frontispiece, manifest signs that it was in- 
tended as furniture for the brothel. There 
was no danger in any work which bore the 
name of a respectable publisher, or was to 
be procured at- any respectable booksellers. 
This was particularly the case with regard to 
our poetry. It is now no longer so; and 
woe to those by whom the offence cometh! 
The greater the talents of the offender, the 
greater is his guilt, and the more enduring 
will be his shame. Whether it be that the 
laws are in themselves unable to abate an 
evil of this magnitude, or whether it be that 
they are remissly administered, and with 
such injustice that the celebrity of an 
offender serves as a privilege whereby he 
obtains impunity, individuals are bound to 
consider that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written, if they 
were discouraged as they might; and ought 
to be, by public feeling; every person, 
therefore, who purchases such books, or ad- 
mits them into his house, promotes the mis- 
chief, and thereby, as tar as in him lies, 
becomes an aider and abetter of the crime. 

The publication of a lascivious book is one 
of the worst offences which can be committed 
against the well-being of society. It is a 
sin, to the consequences of which no limits 
can be assigned, and those consequences no 








* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
+ Ibid, 


after repentance in the writer can counter 

act. Whatever remorse of conscience he 
may feel when his hour comes (and come it 
must!) will be of no avail. The poignancy 
of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel 
one copy of the thousands which are sent 
abroad ; and as long as it continues to be 
read, so long is he the pandar of posterity, 
and so long is he heaping up guilt upon his 
soul in perpetual accumulation. 

These remarks are not more severe than 
the offence deserves, even when applied to 
those immoral writers who have not been 
conscious of any evil intention in their writ- 
ings, who would acknowledge a little levity, 
a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, in 
that sort of language with which men gloss 
over their favourite vices, and deceive them- 
selves. What then should be said of those 
for whom the thoughtlessness and inebriety 
of wanton youth can. no longer be pleaded, 
but who have written in sober manhood and 
with deliberate purpose?—Men of diseased 
hearts and depraved imaginations, who, 
forming a system of opinions to suit tlieir 
own unhappy course of conduct, have re- 
belled against the holiest ordinances of hu- 
man society, and hating that revealed reli- 
gion which, with all their efforts and brava- 
does, they are, unable entirely to disbelieve, 
labour to make others as miserable as them- 
selves, by infecting them with a moral virus 
that eats into the soul! The sehool which 
they have set up may properly be cailed the 
Satanic school ; for though their productions 
breathe the spirit of Belial in their lascivious 
parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those 
loathsome images of atrocities and horrors 
which they delight o represent, they are 
more especially characterized by a Satanic 
spirit of pride and audacious impiety, which 
still betrays the wretched fecling of hope- 
lessness wherewith it is allied. 


This castigation, not more heavy than 
merited, appears to have galled Lord Byron 
not a little; and his rejoinder speedily ap- 
peared in the shape of a Note on the Fos- 
cari. It follows, 


Mr. Southey, too, in his pious preface to a 
poem whose blasphemy is as harmless as the 
sedition of Wat Tyler, because it is equally 
absurd with that sincere production, calls 
upon the “ legislature to look to it,” as the 
toleration of such writings led to the French 
Revolution: ot such writings as Wat Tyler, 
but as those of the “ Satanic School.” This 
is not true, and Mr. Southey knows it to be 
not true. - - - - - 

Mr. Southey accuses us of attacking the 
religion of the country ; and is he abetting it 
by writing lives of Wesley? - - - - - 

Mr. S., with a cowardly ferocity, exults 
ever the anticipated ‘ death-bed repent- 
ance” of the objects of his dislike ; and in- 
dulges himself in a pleasant ‘‘ Vision of 
Judgment,” in prose as weil as verse, full of 
impious impudence. What Mr. S.’s sensa- 
tions or ours may be in the awful moment of 
leaving this state of existence, neither he nor 
we can pretend to decide. In common, I 
presume, with most men of any reflection, 
Thave not waited for a “ death-bed” to re- 
pent of many of my actions, notwithstanding 
the “ diabolical pride” which this pitiful re- 
negado in his rancour would impute to those 
who scorn fim. Whether upon the whole 
the good or evil of my deeds may prepon- 
derate is not for me to ascertain ; but, as my 
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means and opportunities have been greater, 
I shall limit my present defence to an asser- 
tion — proved, if necessary,) that I, “in 
my degree,” have done more real good in 
any one given year, since I was twenty, than 
Mr. Southey in the whole course of his shift- 
ing and turncoat existence. There are seve- 
a actions to which I can look back with an 
honest pride, not to be damped by the calum- 
nies of a hireling. There are others to which 
I recur with sorrow and repentance ; but the 
only act of my life of which Mr. Southey can 
have apy real knowledge, as it was one 
which brought me in contact with a near 
connexion of his own, did no dishonour to 
that connexion nor to me. 

I am not ignorant of Mr. Southey’s calum- 
nies on a different occasion, knowing them 
to be such, which he scattered abroad on his 
return from Switzerland against me and 
others: they have done him no good in this 
world ; and, if his creed be the right one, 
they will do him less in the next. What his 
‘“* death-bed” may be, it is not my province 
to predicate : let him settle it with his Maker, 
as I must do with mine. There is something 
at once ludicrous and blasphemous in this 
arrogant scribbler of all works sitting down 
to deal damnation and destruction upon his 
fellow creatures, with Wat Tyler, the Apo- 
theosis of George the Third, and the Elegy 
on Martin the regicide, all shuffled together 
in his writing desk. One of his consolations 
appears to be a Latin note from a work of a 
Mr. Landor, the author of “‘ Gebir,”’ whose 
friendship for Robert Southey will, it seems, 
“be an honour to him when the ephemeral 
disputes and ephemeral reputations of the 
day are forgotten.” I for one neither envy 
him “ the friendship,” nor the glory in re- 
version which is to accrue from it, like Mr. 
Thelusson’s fortune in the third and fourth 
generation. This friendship will probably 
be as memorable as his own epics, which (as 
I ae to him ten or twelve years ago in 
** English Bards’’) Porson said “‘ would be 
remembered when Homer and Virgil are for- 
gotten, and not till then.” For the present, 
I leave him. 

It was very sensibly remarked in the 
Times Newspaper, that it was much easier 
for these combatants to vilify and bespatter 
each ether, than to defend each his proper 
self. But after all, Mr. Southey’s single 
offence is a common and venial crime when 
compared with the enormous guilt of his 
opponent, who links himself in the closest 
bonds with that abhorrence of humanity, 
the avowed Atheist, and devotes his bril- 
liant talents, with tiend-like energy, to sub- 
vert all that is valuable in social life or 
blessed in future hope. No doubt, Mr. 
Southey, like many young and enthusiastic 
men, was misled by the glare of the French 
revolution, and mistaking its lurid blaze for 
a pure flame, wrote Wat Tyler. Nay, we 
have reason to believe that he went still 
further; for, though never stated to the 
public, we are credibly assured, that so 
zealous was the present Laureate at that 
time in the cause of Jacobinism, he abso- 
jutely went to Newgate with one of his cele- 
brated poetical friends, habited as pilgrims 
about to abandon this infamous country, 
and, as money was a scarce commodity, gave 
to a convicted traitor the Manuscript of 
Wat Tyler, as the only valuable gift in his 
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wer to bestow on this martyr to Liberty.* 
ut it would be too much to entail these 


man. Mr. Southey changed his opinions, 
as many an honest politician has done; and 
he has accepted an office under Government, 
which many of those who rail against him 
would be glad todo. All then that could 
be required as the result of such a course is, 
that he should censure temperately and judge 
candidly the principles, motives and conduct 
of his fellow-creatures; but there is no 
moral taint on the character of this able 
and distinguished individual. 

His last reply tojLord Byron appeared (ad- 
dressed to the editor) in the Courier News- 
paper of Friday the 11th, whence we copy it. 

“ Having seen in the newspapers a note 
relating to myself, extracted from a recent 
publication of Lord Byron’s, I request per- 
mission to reply, through the medium of your 
Journal. 

I come at once to his Lordship’s charge 
against me, blowing away the abuse: with 
which it is frothed, and evaporating a strong 
acid in which it is suspended. The residuum 
then appears to be, that “* Mr. Southey, on his 
return from Switzerland (in 1817) scattered 
abroad calumnies, knowing them to be such, 
against Lord Byron and others.” To this I 
reply with a direct and positive denial. 

It I had been told in that country that Lord 
Byron had turned Turk, or Monk of La 
Trappe—that he had furnished’ a harem, or 
endowed a hospital, I might have thought 
the account, whichever it had been, possible, 
and repeated it accordingly; passing it, as 
it had been taken, in the small change of con- 
versation, for no more than it was worth. 
In this manner I might have spoken of him, 
as of Baron Gerambe, the Green Man, the 
Indian Jugglers, or any other figurante of 
the time being. There was no reason for 
any particular delicacy on my part, in speak- 
ing of his Lordship: and, indeed, I should 
have thought any thing which might be re- 
ported of him, would have injured his charac- 
ter as little as the story which so greatly annoy- 
ed Lord Keeper Guildford, that he had ridden 
arhinoceros. He may ride a rhinoceros, and 
though every body would stare, no one would 
wonder. But, making no enquiry concern- 
ing him when I was abroad, because I felt no 
curiosity, I heard nothing, and had nothing to 
repeat. When I spoke of wonders to my 
friends and acquaintance on my return, it 
was of the flying-tree at Alpuacht, and the 
11,000 virgins at Cologne—not of Lord 
Byron. I sought for no staler subject than 
Ursula. 

Once, and once only, in connection with 
Switzerland, I have alluded to his Lordship ; 
and, as the passage was curtailed in the 
press, I take this opportunity of restoring 
it. Inthe Quarterly Review, speaking inci- 
dentally of the Jungfrau, I said, “‘ it was the 
scene where Lord Byron’s M/anfred met the 
devil and bullied him—though the devil must 
have won his cause before any tribunal in 
this world, or the next, if he had not pleaded 
more feebly for himself, than his advocate, 
in a cause of canonization, ever pleaded for 
him.” 

With regard to the ‘ others,” whom his 
Lordship accuses me of calumniating, I sup- 
pose he alludes to a party of his friends, 





* If this is not correctly stated, we are open to 





Mr. Southey’s contradiction, 


follies of youth irrevocably on the life of 





whose names I found written in the Album, 
at Mont-Anvert, with an avowal of Atheism 
annexed, in the Greek, and an indignant 
comment, in the same language, underneath 
it. These names, with that avowal and the 
comment, I transcribed in my note-book, 
and spoke of the circumstance on my return. 
If I had published it, the Gentleman in 
question would not have thought himself 
slandered, by having that recorded of him 
which he has so often recorded himself. 

The many opprobrious appellations which 
Lord Byron has bestowed upon me, I leave, 
as I find them, with the praises which he has 
bestowed upon himself. 

How easily is a noble spirit disceru’d 
From harsh and sulphurous mutter, that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noise, and stinks ! 

B, Jonson, 


But I am accustomed to such things ; and, so 
far from irritating me are the enemies who 
use such weapons, that, when I hear of their 
attacks, it is some satisfaction to think they 
have thus employed the malignity which must 
have been employed somewhere, and could 
not have been directed against any person 
whom it could possibly molest or injure less. 
The viper, however venomous in purpose, is 
harmless in effect, while it is biting at the 
file. It is seldom, indeed, that I waste a 
word, or a thought, upon those who are 
perpetually assailing me. But abhorring, 
as I do, the personalities which disgrace our 
current literature, and averse from contro- 
versy as I am, both by principle and inclina- 
tion, I make no profession of non-resistance. 
When the offence, and the offender, are such 
as to call for the whip and branding-iron, it 
has been both seen and felt that I can inflict 
them. 

Lord Byron’s present exacerbation is evi- 
dently produced by an infliction of this kind— 
not by hearsay reports of my conversation, 
four years ago, transmitted him from Eng- 
land. The cause may be found in certain 
remarks upon the Satanic school of poetry, 
contained in my preface to the Vision of 
Judgment. Well would it be for Lord Byron 
if he could look back upon any of his writ- 
ings, with as much satisfaction as I shall 
always do upon what is there said of that 
flagitious school. Many persons, and parents 
especially, have expressed their gratitude 
to me for having applied the branding-iron 
where it was so richly deserved. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, indeed, with that honourable 
feeling by which his criticisms are so pecu- 
liarly distinguished, suppressing the remarks 
themselves, has imputed them wholly to envy 
on my part. I give him, in this instance, 
full credit for sincerity: I believe he was 
equally incapable of comprehending a wor- 
thier motive, or of inventing a worse ; and, 
as I have never condescended to expose, in 
any instance, his pitiful malevolence, I thank 
him for having, in this, stript it bare himself, 
and exhibited it in its bald, naked, and un- 
disguised deformity. 

Lord Byron, like his encomiast, has not 
ventured to bring the matter of those ani- 
madversions into view. He conceals the fact, 
that they are directed against the authors of 
blasphemous and lascivious books ; against 
men who, not content with indulging their 
own vices, labour to make others the slaves 
of sensuality, like themselves—against public 
panders, who, mingling impiety with lewd- 
ness, seek at once to destroy the cement ot 
social order, and to carry profanation and 
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— into private families, and into the 
earts of individuals. 

His Lordship has thought it not unbecom- 
ing in him to call me a scribbler of all work. 
Let the word scribbler pass ; it is not an ap- 
pellation which will stick like that of the Sa- 
tanic school. But, if a scribbler, how am I 
one of all work ? I will tell Lord Byron what 
I have not scribbled—what kind of work I 
have not done. I have never published libels 
upon my friends and acquaintance, expressed 
my sorrow for those libels, and called them 
in during a mood of better mind—and then 
re-issued them, when the evil spirit, which 
for a time has been cast out, had returned 
and taken possession, with seven others, more 
wicked than himself. I have never abused 
the power, of which every author is in some 
degree possessed, to wound the character of 
aman, or the heart of a woman. I have 
never sent into the world a book to which I 
did not dare to affix my name; or which 
I feared to claim in a Court of Justice, if it 
were pirated by a knavish bookseller. 1 have 
never manufactured furniture for the brothel. 
None of these things have I done; none of 
the foul work by which literature is perverted 
to the injury of mankind. My hands are 
clean; there is no ‘‘ dammed spot” upon 
them—uno taint, which “ all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten.” 

Of the work which I Aave done, it becomes 
me not here to speak, save only as relates to 
the Satanic Scheol, and its Coryphius, the 
author of Don Juan. I have held up that 
school to public detestation, as enemies to 
the religion, the institutions, and the domes- 
tic morals of their country. I have given 
them a designation to which their founder and 
leader answers, I have sent a stone from 
my sling which has smitten their Goliah in 
the forehead. I have fastened his name 
upon the gibbet, for reproach and ignominy, 
as long as it shall endure.—Take it down 
who can ! 

One word of advice to Lord Byron before 
I conclude.—When he attacks me again, let 
it be in rhyme. For one who has so little 
command of himself, it will be a great ad- 
vantage that his temper should be obliged 
to keep tune. And while he may still indulge 
in the same rankness and virulence of insult, 
the metre will, in some degree, seem to lessen 
its vulgarity. . 

Keswick, ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Jan. 5, 1822. 

Upon this, as upon the other documents, 
a few observations may possibly be made, 
which will render it more intelligible to 

_ readers, The allusion to Montanvert is 
best understood by persons who have seen 
the Album kept at that place for the visitors 
of Montblanc to inscribe with their names, 
&c. Here the travelling companion, the fidus 
Achates, and the admired poet of Lord 
Byron, has recorded his infamy by the sig- 
nature of P. Busshe Shelley “ Atursst,”* 





* The Noble Lord does say, that his opinions 
«¢ differ materially from Shelley’s on the me¢aphy- 
sical portion of his works :” what must his tenets 
be to whom such a disavowal is necessary?! It is 
in the same paragraph of his note on the Foscari. 
that his Lordship charges the Literary Gazette 
with misrepresentation. ‘He asserts, that we 
accused him erroneously of writing the Notes to 
Queén Mab. ‘This is exactly like his appro- 
priating the nameless challenge of being the 
Coryphieus of the ‘* Satanic School :” our words 
are (see Lit. Gaz. Vol. for 182), p. 306)—** The 


(in Greek characters, not in plain English 
as in Queen Mab, where he has so blasphe- 
mously written “ there is no God ;””) aod his 
female associates have added their names. 
To know who these examples of our national 
character in France, Switzerland, and Italy 
are, it may be requisite to mention a cu- 
rious little volume published by Mr. Hook- 
ham in 1817, and entitled, “ History 
of a Six Weeks Tour,” &c. “ with letters 
descriptive of a sail round the Lake of 
Geneva, and of the Glaciers of Chamouni.” 
The Tour is the performance of one of the 
Ladies whose signature graces the Album 
of Montalvert, (viz. Shelley’s second wife,* 
the daughter and namesake of Mary Wol- 
stoncraft, by the philosopher Godwin ¢ ;) 
and the letters, except two, are his own, 
addressed to one T’. P. Esq. (Peacock, as it 
is understood, the author of recent poetical 
publications.) In these his intimacy with 
Lord Byron, and their exploits in journey- 
ing together are detailed. He tells us that 
his companion is “ an excellent swimmer,” 
that “ he rises late;” that “he gathered 
Acacia leaves at Lausanne, in memory: of 
Gibbon ;” and that they visited the dun- 
geons of Chillon. He also (we presume 
painting the nature of their intimacy) says 
** associated man holds itas the very sacrament 
of his union to forswear all delicacy, all 
benevolence, all remorse, all that is true, or 
tender, or sublime.” Perhaps the candouz 
of this confession would account for the 
amiable party’s being shunned like pesti- 
lence, by every respectable person in Swit- 
zertend! 

It would be prolonging this article too 
much to pursue the subject of Lord Byron’s 
connexion with the Shelley travellers, and 
we shall conclude with mentioning some 
reports current in the literary circles rela- 
tive to his last work. It is said, that the 
highest authority in this kingdom has sig- 
nified his marked displeasure at the blas- 
phemies of Cain; and that it will conse- 
quently not be reprinted: at any rate that 
it will not be republished by the respectable 
bookseller whose name it now bears. The 
same authority is stated to have expressec! 
his surprise that the two great Kteviews of 
the day should have spared the immoral 
aud pernicious works of Lord Byron. One 





notes are worthy of the Poem, and it is said that 
those distinguished by an @> are the production 
of a Noble Lord, who once lived in unrestrained 
intimacy with the author, and partvok of the 
pleasures of his free mode of testifying to the sin- 
cerity of his professed opinions.” If Lord B. 
did not write the notes, how far the description 
is accurate will be shown in the text above. He 
insinuates also, that he does not read the Literary 
Gazette ; we wish he did, both for his literary 
information and moral improvement. 

* This dame is of true spirit for travelling, 
nothing frightens her. At one place where the 
army had been just disbanded, and she was dis- 
suaded from the risk of wandering, as among 
so many dissolute soldiers and officers ‘‘ les 
dames seroieut certainement enlevées ;”’ she tells 
us, that she was ‘* proof against this argu- 
ment.” 

+ The other is Miss Clermont, another 
daughter of Mrs. Wolstoncraft’s to another 
lover, and consequently half-sister to Mrs. Shel- 





ley: these are the parties with whom Byron 
lived and lives in holy communion. 





of them indeed, independent of threats, is, 
to a certain degree, of a party with the 
writer; but the other assuredly blinks this 
bounden duty, while it expends its wrath 
upon the lesser slang-whangers,* Hunts, 
and Shelleys of the press. 

We trust that this stigma on the most 
celebrated critical tribunals in the country 
will soon be effaced by a just, manly and 
able Review of Byron's impious works : in 
the meantime we notice with satisfaction 
that a short but clever pamphlet has been 
published on the subject under the signa- 
ture of Oxonrensis.t While we recom- 
mend this brochure to notice, we must 
guard ourselves by saying, that in our 
opinion, many sufficing reasons might be 
assigned for exculpating the publisher from 
the censure it casts upon him, ‘This is, 
however, no question for us to decide; and 
we take leave of the whole matter, thanking 
our new auxiliary, and hoping for amend- 
ment in the levellers of order and religion. 





* A name the Quarterly has fixed on Hazlitt. 

+‘* A remonstrance addressed to Mr. John 
Murray, respecting a recent publication,” pp. 20. 
Rivingtons; and said to be by a Dignitary of 
the church. It broadly charges Lord B. with 
plagiarism throughout his Cain, which 13 a com- 
plete Cento from Bayle and Voltaire, especially 
In the former, heads ** Cain, Adam, Eve, Abel, 
Manicheus, Paulicius, Marcionites,” and the 
latter, Micromegus, Babouc, &c. On this sub- 
ject of plagiarisms, the charges of the Literary 
Gazette are now ringing throughout the literary 
world. The Cheltenham Chrenicle, a clever Jour- 
nal, which judiciously devotes a very large propor- 
tion of its pages to jiterature, hastately the fol- 
lowing strong paragraph on that point :—*‘ The 
Noble Bard seems strangely sensitive on the 
charge of plagiarism alleged against him. - - - - 
But with respect to plagiary, we pledge our- 
selves to prove that Gulnare, in his beautiful 
poem of Zhe Corsair, is every thing but an 
original character ; and we are further prepared 
to show that one of the most highly-commended 
scenes in the last canto of Don Juan is a perfect 
and total plagiary ; so total and so perfect, that 
we can (and, perhaps, we very shortly may) pro- 
duce the source from whence his Lordship has 
minutely borrowed, not merely the circumstances, 
situations, and incidents of the scene, but the 
very language. ‘The work to which we allude 
is scarce, but we have it, and shall produce it.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





POETIC SKETCHES. 
Sketch Second. 

“ Oh, Power of love! so fearful, yet so fair' 

Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care!” 
Ir lay mid trees, a little quiet nest 
Like to the stock dove’s, and the honeysuckle 
Spread o'er the cottage roof, while the red rose 
Grew round the casement, where the thick-leaved 
Wove a luxuriant curtain, with a wreath, _ [vine 
A bridal wreath of silver jessamine ;— 
A soft turf lay before the door, o’erhung 
With a huge walnut-tree’s green canopy, 
Encircled round with flowers ; and, like a queen 
Of the young roses, stood a bright-cheeked Girl, 
With smile of Summer and with lips of Spring, 
A shape of air, and footsteps of the wind. 
She looked all hope and gladness; but her eyes, 
Her deep blue eyes, which seemed as they did owe 
Their tints to the first vi'let April brings, 
Had yet sad meanings in them ; ’twas not grief, 
But as a presage of some ill to come.— 
Shé’ stood upon the turf, while round her flew 
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Her bright-hued pigeons, feeding from her hand ; 

And still she threw fresh flowers upon the cage, 

‘Where two white doves were cooing ; and then ran 

Light as the rose leaves falling, to her Sire, 

To greet him, and to give a kind Good morrow.— 

A blossom full of promise is Life’s Joy, 

That never comes to fruit ; hope for a time 

Suns the young floweret in its gladsome light, 

And it looks flourishing—a little while, 

Tis past, we know not whither, but tis gone— 

Some canker has consumed it, or some blight 

Has nipt it unawares, some worm has preyed 

Upon its life, or else some unkind blast 

Has torn it from the stem ; and those who loved, 

Who fondly cultured it, are left to weep 

Over the ruins of their cherished flower.— 

I passed by that sweet cottage ; it was changed ; 

The rose trees were all dead, the unpruned vine 

Was trailing on the ground, the thick-grown weeds 

Gave signs of desolation ;- one poor dove 

Sat by a broken casement, while her wail 

Was echo’d moufnfully from the lone roof-— 

Love, Oh fond Love ! betraying, beautiful, 

How ean we trust the hope of life to thee ? 

Is it not building on the sands? Fair girl,— 

It was the darkness of thy destiny ‘ 

She loved one all unworthy of her love. 

Alas, that still devoted confijence 

Should lead but unto ruin! He beguil'd 

Her steps from home and happiness ; and when 

She trusted but to him, his heart no more 

Answered the beat of her’s—then he could leave 

The fond deceiv’d one lone and desolate ! 

She turned her to her Father, whom she left, 

And knelt, and pray'd forgiveness: he might not 

Look on her pale cheek, thin and wasted form, 

And not weep o’er her kind and pardoning tears. 

Her heart was broken—and familiar scenes 

Of happier days and childhood brought no charm 

To one whose hope was past away—She died. 
Nov. L. E. L. 





THE POET’S LOT. 


“ The Exceptions prove the Truth of the Rule.”’— 
Old Proverb. 
Askest Thou what it is to be 


A Poet ?—I will tell thee what ; 
And candidly unfold to Thee 
His weary lot. 
It is to sacrifice each good 
That Fortune’s favor’d minions share ; 
And, in unheeded solitude, 
Her frowns to bear. 
It is to nourish hopes that cheat ; 
Which, when he felt them first beat high, 
Appear’d so humble, blameless, sweet,— 
They could not die. 
It is to feel foreboding fears ; 
Then—think them half unfounded too,— 
And last, with pangs too deep for tears, 
To own them true! 
It is to cherish in the heart 
Feelings the warmest, kindest, best ;— 
To wish their essence to impart 
To every breast :— 
And then, awaking from such dream, 
With anguish not to be controll’d, 
To find that hearts which warmest seem, 
Are icy cold ! 
*Tis, like the Pelican, to feed 
Others from his warm breast ;—but O! 
Unlike that Bird—the Bard may bleed, 
And wake no glow, 
It is to pamper vicious taste, 
By spurning Virtux’s strict control ; 
Then be with Fame, and Riches grac’d, 
And damn his Soul ! 


Or, while his humbler verse defends 

HER cause,—her loveliness pourtrays ; 
To win from her apparent Friends 

Coup, cautious Praise. 

It is a thorny path to tread, 

By care, by sorrow over-cast ; 

With but one thought its balm to shed, 

* This cannot last !” 

For soon that thorny path is trod ; 

From Man he has no more to crave :— 
Grant him Tay mercy—Gracious Gop ! 
Thou Earth—a Grave! 





From a Volume of Poems which ought to have been 
in the press months ago; but for the provoking dis- 
appointments which rank among the Poet’s minor 
miseries. 





EPIGRAM. 
Cain—A Mystery. 
His Lordship plays the Devil well ; 
Indeed it’s very plain 
That he himself is Lucifer : 
—So Lucifer wrote Cain. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE SHOWS OF LonDON.—No. I. 
Quelque Chose !—Dict. de Académie. 
We have for some time intended to pre- 
sent our readers with a connected series of 
papers on the Exhibitions, Spectacles, and 
Shows of the Metropelis, under the above 
title; und this week an occasion offers to 
begin it with a novelty of which we avail 
ourselves. 
Laplanders and Rein Deer, 


The name of Mr, Bullock is a guarantee 
that any thing which he thinks expedient to 
offer to the public, will be found worthy of the 
ublic notice. ‘The Exhibition just opened 
y him at the Egyptian Hall is eminently 
so. It consists of a view of the wild sce- 
nery of the North Cape, in front of which, 
on the floor of the room, are two tents 
pitched, the real summer and winter habi- 
tations of Lapland families. These rude 
erections are very characteristic ; the first 
of canvas over shapeless poles, and the 
other of moss, ogni unformed and barba- 
rous. 

Beside the tents are the Lapland couple 
and their child, of whom we gave an ac- 
count last summer, when they first arrived 
in this country with the herd of rein-deer 
then imported by Mr. Bullock. ‘They are 
in their native gatb of skins, and add 
greatly to the picturesque of the Exhibition. 
Jens, the husband, and Karling, the wife, 
have improved in appearance since they 
came to England: the little boy was un- 


bly owing to the injudicious kindness of 
visitors in giving him cloying sweetmeats. 


sils, dresses, &c. &c. are disposed all 


tioned, and many other peculiarities, render 
the Finns a most interesting subject for the 
historian and physiologist. . 

In the centre of the room a number of 
rein-deer are perined up; neither in that 
situation, nur in their present condition, 
having mostly cast their annual horns, 
so beautiful. as they appear when fully 
branched and bounding in the open air, 
Still, however, they are very interesting, 
and in an exhibition, one.of the grand ad- 
vantages of which is, that it affords to old 
and young a perfect idea of another coun- 
try, the presence of these important ani- 
mals might be deemed indispensable. In- 
deed they are the chief attraction of the 
place. But when they shall have served 
this purpose, an experiment of much 
grgater consequence is attached to their 
existence in Britain. The moss (Lich. 
rangiferinus) which is almost their sole 
food in Lapland, has been found growing 
profusely on Bagshot Heath, also on Wim- 
bledon Common (where two of them have 
lived for several months), and other wilds 
round the metropolis. ‘lens of thousands 
of these creatures, once naturalized, might 
be there supported on land of no value, 
and an immense increase of national wealth 
thus be effected by the simplest means. 
Excellent venison would be cheaper than 
mutton in the London markets; furs of the 
most useful kind would be plentiful; and 
even in the transport of merchandize, and 
of persons, a new and extraordinary im- 
provement might be made. Now, these 
are but speculative. hints; and we retire 
from our politico-economical-philosophical 
chair to advise a very early visit of the 
Egyptian Hall to all our friends. This we 
do, because the lives of the deer are not to 
be insured in this climate ; and Belzoni’s 
tomb above, cannot restore them, like Egyp- 
tian monuments, to the eyes of inquisitive 
visitors. 

——— 





DRAMA. 


OPENING OF THE KING’S THEATRE. 
The same able management which directed 
the Opera establishment with such brilliant 
success during the last season, still presides 
at the King’s Theatre; and the list of the 
engaged, promises a series of performances 
of higher attraction than we have yet had. 
This house opened on last Saturday with 
Mozart’s exquisite opera of Le Nozze di Fi- 
garo.; the cast of characters being nearly 
as last season; but the young Page Chem- 
bino was sustained by a Signora Rosalbina 
Caradori, for whose first appearance on any 


well on the day we visited the Hall, proba-| stage the indulgence of the audience was 


6 a agua But a few moments of the young 
lady’s perfurmance shewed sufficiently that 


Sledges, snow-shoes, arms, dumestic uten-|her perfect success was insured, for her de- 


livery of the recitative was extremely grace- 


around ; and are not only congenial to the | ful, and her execution of the different airs 
spectacle, but curious in themselves as spe-| sweet and skilful. 
cunens of arts and habits among a race very |embarrassment, and the polished modesty 
imperfectly known, though as remarkable|of her manner and appearance told for- 
as any which creation can display at this|cibly for her. Her figure is genteel, anid 
“‘{age of the world. Their diminutive size,| her countenance of very sweet expressive- 
their purity from intermixture since the|ness. We have heard that, notwithstandin 


She was unimpeded by 











earliest period at which the species is men-|the name, she is not Italian, and the mil 
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blue eyes and fair hair arfounce a more 
northern blood; and we are informed that 
her adoption of public life is caused by such 
circumstances as would, if generally known, 
increase that interest in her favour, which 
her own abilities have already excited. 

The mythological fable of Pandora has 
been made the groundwork of a ballet, 
which may be improved by a few modifica- 
tions as to plan.— Abstractedly, the dancing 
exhibited all that was possible of skill; but 
we cannot acknowledge of grace, for inces- 
sant pirouetting is too dervise-like a pro- 
ceeding to charm us, as, when performed 
with the greatest address, the form becomes 
indistinct, and its contour angular. Ma- 
dame Anatole, as Pandore, showed much 
pantomimic talent, and her dancing was 
finished and dignitied. Mademoiselle De 
Varennes (one of the last year’s favourites) 
is a very fine young woman, ard an exqui- 
site dancer, but we are really afraid that 
(in respect to the longitudinal dimensions 
of her dress) she has not observed that she 
has quite outgrown her gown’s train. The 
grouped attitudes of the demoiseiles De 
Varennes, Roland and Perceval, were so 
elegant, as to induce us to advise those 
artists who have so iveffectually for years 
been studying the beau ideal of antiquity, 
to desert the dull cold marble of the Aca- 
demy, and contemplate the beau realisé on 
the Opera stage. ‘ 

In mentioning Mademoiselle Perceval, 
we must add, that the slight notice taken 
of her exertions was not quite in conso- 
nance with the kindly reception and patro- 
nage so generally conceded to a first ap- 

rance. Yet the girl has the qualifica- 
tions of u beautiful figure, and the facility 
of giving it the most symmetrical attitudes ; 
tho’ we must confess that her dancing con- 
sisted of “pas de grace” rather than of 
“ pas de vigueur,” that her pirouette was 
confined within the limits of rationality, 
and that her drapery was longer than that 
of her companions. And we fear (for it is 
a reproach to national taste and morals) 
that to become fashionably noted she will 
find it at last fur her interest to adopt the in- 
sanity of the interminable whirl, and to 
abridge the length of her shadowy flounce. 

Drvury-Lanr.—A drama from the novel 
of The Pirate has been produced at this 
‘Theatre, as well as at the Surrey and 
Olympic. The incidents of the story ap- 
pomen to us to be of a very dramatic kind 
when we read the book, and we expected 
that, if brought upon the stage, they 
would produce considerable effect. Whe- 
ther this result has been achieved by Mr. 
Dibdin’s wonderfully rapid and able pen at 
the Surrey, or by the arrangement at the 
Olympic, not having seen these pieces, we 
cannot say; but at Drury-lane the Pirate 
has certainly disappointed our anticipations. 
This is probably owing to want of skill in 
the choice of materials, and to insufficiency 
on the part of the performers employed in 
the getting up; for the ensemble is, some- 
how or other, not deep enough for the pa- 
thetic, nor humorous enough for the comic. 
‘Norna’s supernatural adventures would 
have supplied an ample field for the former ; 
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and the Yellowleys are indispensable to a 
production of the latter descripton. Even 
the music” introduced in the present at- 
tempt is destitute of variety : it is “ always 
Partridges,” and the Partridges are a brace, 
Vestris and Cubitt, whose calling, however 
pleasing, becomes insipid from too often 
repetition in duets, without one exception 
but a chorus. 

The Novel narrative and dialogue are co- 
pied, from the shipwreck of Cleveland to the 
end ; when the playwright claps a pardon 
fur his son in old Cleveland's pocket, through 
the means of which the denouement is 
made as prompt as the conclusion-happi- 
ness of all parties requires, in a piece which 
if serious is not tragical. In speaking of 
the actors we shall express our opinion of 
the play. Mr. Cooper looks well and acts 
well as the Pirate; we have seldom seen 
him to more advantage, sententious and 
impressive in the grave, and easy and gen- 
tlemanlike in the light scenes. Mr. Penley, 
his rival, as young Mordaunt, is grotesquel 
dressed in a blue hussar jacket with Spanis 
slashed sleeves, thin white trowsers, and an 
old hanger by his side—a costume for Shet- 
land ! his acting was on a par with his out- 
ward appearance. Mr. Pope’s Mordaunt 
was a good work of the old school; but the 
character, if we take it from the novel, 
should be delineated with more of misan- 
thropy and less of tenderness. Mr. Munden, 
as Snailsfoot the pedlar, has this excellence 
—that he speaks a Scotch patois, which is 
equally unintelligible to Scotch and English 
auditors. The felicity of so perfect a medium 
is, that the Scotch give this great actor credit 
for doing it to be understood by the Eng- 
lish; and the English suppose all that is 
Greek to them is native tongue to their 
northern neighbours. Thus it is no matter 
whether Munden pronounces the monosyl- 
labic negative, “ No, na, nay, or noo,” or 
all four ways, as he sometimes does in one 
sentence ; the pit laughs and the gallery 
applauds, as if he were a living Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary. We do not know who per- 
formed the magnanimous Magnus Troil; 
we rather think Mr. Loveday; but the 
whole thing was so’ poor, so totally unlike 
the character, that it would be better for 
its representative to have his name un- 
known. Mr.Gattie made as much of Claude 
Halcro as his slight form admitted, we 
mean his slight intellectual form ; for as to 
his corporeal, Gattie and the Zetland bard 
are antipodes, Mr. Harley did still more 
for Bunce ; and Smith as Goff, and Vining 
as Hawkins, acquitted themselves with cre- 
dit: The other officers under the black 
flag seemed principally raked out of hospi- 
tals,—the sick and the cripple. This is 
hardly tolerable to a London audience in a 

atent theatre. Having ungallantly, or gal- 
antly (for the affair is dubious) dismissed 
the men first, we now turn to the ladies. 
Mrs. West’s Norna was far too youthful, 
far too tame, and far too full of tears. Norna 
is the opposite of a crying woman, with 
white arms and soft emotions. Madame 
Vestris, as Minna, was farther out of her 
element, and having dark hair, was the only 





qualification which occurred to us as fitting 





her for the part. A flaxen wig would have 
made a charming Brenda of this gay and 
lively actress, whose arch looks in sombre 
scenes are quite malapropos, and put us in 
mind of the portrait of “ John who laughs 
and John who cries,” with one side of the 
face in convulsions of merriment, and the 
other side bathed with unutterable sorrows, 
The Brenda however was assigned to Miss 
Cubiit, who sang sweetly and looked as 
pretty as she could, but not exactly the 
belle ideale of the Scottish artist. We have 
only to add, that there was a goed deal to 
admire in the duets between the daughters 
of Troil; that the Sailor song and chorus 
had much spirit ; that the Sword dance was 
a tolerable theatrical substitute for the real 
one; and that without either the Halcyon 
frigate or Halcyon days, the Pirate is likely 
to sink very soon. 








Sea ee 
VARIETIES. 


African Expedition. In September last, 
Mr. Beechey was about to leave Tripoli to 
explore Lebada; while Captain Smyth, of 
the Adventure sloop of war, would sail on 
a survey of the coast, including the Gulf of 
Syrtis, to Egypt. 

Literary Property. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the value of Literary property in 
this country, that a share of a school book 
entitled, “‘ Geography and History, by a 
Lady,” which retails for $s. 6d. in boards, 
was lately sold at a trade sale for as much 
money as a similar share in Gibbon’s Rome, 
in 12 volumes 8vo. that retails for 4/. 4s. in 
boards. 

A translation of the eminent Swedish 
Chemist Berzelius’ work, on the use of the 
blowpipe, with notes by Mr. Children, is in 
the press, 

The splendid French work on Egypt, of 
which a second edition is now publishing 
in Paris, has been consigned to Messrs. 
Rodwell and Martin, as agents in London, 
at whose house it may be seen. 

Sir George Nayler’s history of tne Coro- 
nation will be the only work of that kind 
since 1687, when Sandford, Lancaster He- 
rald, published his account of the Corona- 
tion of James II. The prospectus an- 
nounces it in five parts (the first in June 
next,) and with above 70 plates, including 
portraits of the King and many noblemen, 
delineations of the most imposing cere- 
monies, &c. &c. The price is 25 guineas. 

The handsome Chain Pier about to be 
erected at Brighton, is to be at the bottom 
of the Old Steyne, and will extend more 
than $00 yards into the sea. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


JANUARY. Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday _10.| from 29 to 41 | 30°11 to 30°08 
Friday 11. | from 34 to 47 | 30°14 to 30°22 
Saturday _12.| from 37 to 48 | 30°26 to 30°31 
Sunday 13.| from 41 to 48 | 30°27 to 30°23 
Monday _14.| from 37 to 47 | 30°23 to 30°20 
Tuesday _15.| from 36 to 40| 30°17 to 30°14 








Wednesday 16.|from’29 to 35 | 30°13 to 30°08 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« 4 description of Hell” where 
« Minutes like months appear’d, a year appear’d a day” 
cannot be called divine poetry: we have dismissed it 
to the flames. : 

The letter, postmark Ludlow, cannot be inserted, for 
the sufficient reasen that we know nothing of its sub- 
ject ; which is not weakened by its writer being anony- 

ous. 
mE lphusa’s theme has become trite, from being too 
often treated of. : 

Our friend T. G. has our thanks, but we are afraid 
to enter on the subject of Charades, &c. 

L.D, and his “ friends of the superior class of 
ctities,”” &e. may contest unimportant points in the 
proofs of Byron’s plagiarisms, which compression for 
our pages rendered less forcible than they would have 
been in,an extended form, without impeaching the 
general conclusion; he may also call the indignation 
which Cain, Queen Mab, &c. have excited ‘* Cant:” 
—we can only say itis cant which will not injure 
society. He asksus “how people are to write poetry 
a hundred years hence without plagiayism ”—to which 
we reply, that people of real genius will do it exactly as 
it was done by the same class a hundred years ago. Ed. 

Epitome of Biblical Literature, 9th century, is post- 

oned, 

x ¢>> In consequence of representations, we have been 
induced to postpone our Index, &c. for last year till 
next week, when the Contents of the first month of 
1822 can also be given. 





Miscellaneous Avbertisement, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


SMIRKE’S SHAKSPEARE. 

In the course of Publication, 
[LLUSTRATIONS OF SKAKSPEARE, 
from Pictures painted expressly for this work by 
ROBERT SMIRKE, Esq. R. A. and Engraved in the 
finest style by the most Eminent Historical Engravers. 
The Play illustrated is published at the same time, and 
may be had with dr without the Embellishments. The 

Nuinbers already published are as follow: 

No. 1. The Tempest. II. Taming of the Shrew. ITI. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. . . . IV. Twelfth Night, (in 
February.) V. Measure for Measure, (in April.) VI. 
Romeo and Juliet, (in June.) VII. Henry the Fourth, 
Part I. (in August.) VIII. Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
S October.) IX. ‘two Gentlemen of Verona, (in 

Jecember. ) ; ‘ 

London: Printed for Rodwell and Martin, New 
Bond-street ; and Sold by the principal Booksellers of 
the United Kingdom. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Beautifully printed in 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
MPHE THANE OF FIFE, a Poem. By 
WILLIAM TENNANT, Author of Anster Fair 
and other Poems. os 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 





In quarto, with Maps an: Plates, price 31. 3s in bds. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE SHETLAND 
ISLANDS, comprising aa Account of their 

Geology, Scenery, Antiquities, aad Superstitions. By 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, M.D. M F.S. E., &e. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinsen & Co, London. e . 

*,* This Work will be foand to contain many inter- 
esting particulars, illustrative of the Novel of The 
Pirate.” 





With Engravings, 8vo. 10s. 6d 

THE RICCIARDETTO of FORTI: 
“ GUERRI—Canto I. Translated from the Italian, 
with Notes, Critical and Philological, and an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Romantic, Burlesque, and Mock- 
Heroic Poetry. 
By SYLVESTER (DOUGLAS) Lord GLENBERVIE. 
Published by John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Handsomely printed in 8vo. with a Map, price 6s. 
A NARRATIVE of the POLITICAL and 
MILIFARY EVENTS which took place at 
Naples in 1820 and 1821; with Observations explana- 
tory of the National Conduct in general, and ofhis own 
in particular, during that period. Addressed to His 
Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, by General 
WILLIAM PEPE. With an Appendix of Official 
Documents, the greater part hitherto unpublished. 
Published by ‘Treuttel & Wurtz, Treuttel, Jun. & 


, 80, Soho-square, 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Beautifully printed in I Volutie 8¥0, 10s. 6d. bds. 
GKETCHES of UPPER CANADA, Do- 

mestic, Local, and Characteristic; to which are 
added, Practical Details for the Information of Emi- 
grants of every Class, and some Recollections of the 
United States of America. 

By JOHN HOWISON, Esq. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 
London ; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 





In 2 Vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 24s. q 
ASTRONOMY EXPLAINED, upon Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Principles—By JAMES FER- 
GUSON, F.R.S. With Notes, and Supplementary 
Chapters.—By DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S. 
London and Edinburgh, &e, &c. 
Printed for G. & W.B. Whittaker, London; and 
Stirling & Slade, Edinburgh. 





In Three Vols. 12mo. price 1. 1s. boards. 
LANGREATH 3; a Tale. By Mrs. NA- 
THAN, Authoress of Elvington. 

Vice cannot fix, and Virtue cannot change : 
» The once fall’n Woman must for ever fall ; 

For Vice must have variety, while Virtue 

Stands like the sun, and all which rolls around, 

Drinks life, and light, and glory from her aspect! 

Lord Byron. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 





Dedicated by permission to His Majesty. 
HESTORY of CULTIVATED VEGETA- 

BLES, comprising their Botanical, Medicinal, 
Edible, and Chemical Qualities, Natural History, and 
Relation to Art, Sci and C ce. By HENRY 
PHILLIPS, Author of the Pomarium Britannicum, or, 
History of Fruits known in Great Britain. 

Tn two vols. Royal 8vo. price 1. Ils. 6d. bds. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit Street. 











Books lately year for the University of Oxford, at 
the CLARENDON PRESS. Sold by J, Parker, 
Oxford; and by Messrs. Payne & Foss, Pall Mall, 
London ; at the following prices in sheets. 


URIPIDIS BACCHE. Recensuit et il- 

justravit P. Elmsley, A. M. 1821. 8vo. 6s.—Homeri 
Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione, curante C. G. Heyne. 
Accedunt Scholia minora passim emendata, 2 vols. 
1821. 14s.—Longinus, cum Notis Toupii, Rubnkenii, 
Weiskii, &c. 8vo. 1830. 10s. Gd.—Lowth, Pralectiones 
de Sacra Poesi Hebreorum. Cum Additamentis J. D. 
Michaelis, Rosenmulleri, Richteri, et Weisii.8vo. 1821 
16s.—Lucretius, Creech. cum Notis R. Bentleii. 8vo. 
1818. lis.--Lectiones Platoni E membranis Bod- 
leianis eruit T. Gaisford, A. M. 8vo. 1820. 6s. 6d.— 
D. Wyttenbachii Animadvv. in Plutarchi Moralia. 
Tom. II, 4to. 1821. 12. 10s.—Idem Liber. vo. 1821. 12s. 
Idem Liber. chart. max. 11, 1s.—Poete Minores Graeci, 
a T. Gaisford, A. M. 4 vol. 8vo, (vol. i. 15s. vol. ii. 13s. 
vol. iii. 12s. 6d. vol. iv. Gs. 6d.) 21. 7s.—Joaunis Sca- 
pule Lexicon Greco-Lat. ex editione Elzeviriana. 
Indici Greeco inseruntur aliquot verborum millia e 
Scotto, Bastio, aliisque, &c. &c. folio. 1820. 37. 13s. 6d. 
—Testamentum Novum Grecum. 12mo. 1819. 4s.— 
P. Virgilii Opera, Locis parall. ex antiq. Scriptoribus 
et Annotatt. Delectu illustrata in usum Juventutis. 
Accedant Tabb. Geograph. et Index Maittairianus. 
8vo. 1820. 7s. Gd. 

Xenophontis Historia Greca. Schneider. 8vo. 1810. 
12s.—Xenophon de Cyri Disciplina. Schneider. 8yo. 
1820. 9s.—Xenophontis de Cyri Expeditione Com- 
mentarii. Schneider. 8vo. 1821: 7s. 6d.—Xenophontis 
(conomicus, Convivium, Hiero, Agesilaus. Schneider. 
8vo. 1812. 8s.—Xenophontis Opuscula Politica, Eques- 
tria et Venatica, &c. Schneider. 8vo. 1817. Is, 

Allix’s Judgment of the Jewish Church, 1821+7s. 6d. 
—Allix’s Remarks on the Ancient Churches of Pied- 
mont. 8vo. 182]. 7s.—Allix’s History of the Churches 
of the Albigenses, 8vo. 1821. 6s. 6d. 

Barrow’s (Dr. Isaac) Theological Works. 6 vols. 
8vo. 1818. 2/. 17s. —Burnet’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. 6 vols. royal 8vo. 1816. 31. 3s.—Cotton’s, List of 
Editions of the Bible, &c. 8vo. 7s—Kennett’s Pa- 
rochial Antiquities. 2 vols. 4to. 18)8. 61. 

Lewis’s Life of John Wiclif, D. D. new edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged by the Author. Portrait. 8vo. 1820. 
10s.—Lewis’s Lite of Bp. Pecock, being a Sequel of 
the Life of Wiclif. 8vo. 1820. 6s, 

Strype’s Life and Acts of Bishop Aylmer. Portrait. 
1820. 8vo. 7s.—Strype’s Life of Sir Thomas Smith, Kt. 
D.C.L. a new edition, with Corrections and Additions 
by the Author. Portrait. 1820. 8vo0. 7s. 6d.—Strype’s 
Life and Acts of Archbishop Grindal. Portrait. 1521. 
&vo. 13s. 6d.—Strype’s Life of the learned Sir John 
Cheke, Kt. a new edition, corrected by the Author. 
Portrait. 1821. 8vo. 7s.—Strype’s Life and Acts of 
Archbishop Parker. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 182). 
ll. 8s. 6d 





Deaicated to Lord Byron. 


Price 5s. Gd. bds. 
"THE ROYAL PROGRESS, Canto 1. 
With Notes. 

“ For Creeshes sayk phair is te King? Phich ish he 
anit be? Shew me te shweet faish quichly. By Got, o’my 
conshence, tishish he.”—Jrish Masque. Ben. Jonson. 
Printed by J. Green, and sold by all Booksellers. 





Price 5s, 6d. 
AN ESSAY on DISEASES of the SKIN, 
containing Practical Observations on Sulphureous 
Fumigations in the Cure of Cutaneous Complaints, 
ith several remarkable Cases. By SIR ARTHUR 
ARKE,M.D. Author of an Essay on Bathing; the 
Mother’s Assistant, &c. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 





3 Vols. price 2is. 
PRECAUT ION ; or the MATRIMONIAL 
BALANCE,— 

“ This Novel will please both the young and the old: 
the former will like it because it is full of marriages, 
and the latter because it inculcates in every page the 
value of precaution on entering the Matrimonial 
state.”—New Monthly Mag. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit Street. 

Who have also late! .pounehes. 

1. COUNTRY N EIGHBOURS .orthe SECRET. By 
MISS BURNEY, 2nd Edition, 2 Vols. 16s. 

2. SCHEMING, a Novel, 3 Vols. 21s. 

3. PALMYRE et FLAMINE. Par Mad, DE GEN- 
LIS, 2 Vols. 8s. 

4. PETRARCH and LAURA, by the same Author. 
2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 





Octavo Edition of Dwight’s Theology, in Parts. 
Part I. price 2s. 64. to be continued once a@ fortnight 
and completed in 20 Parts, each comprisin 144 
pages of letter-press, the whole making five large 
volumes of 
A SYSTEM of THEOLOGY, in a Series 
of Sermons, by TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 8.T.D. 
LL.D. late President of Yale College, Connecticut, 
Ameriea. 

London: Printed by John Haddon, Tabernacle Walk, 
Finsbury, for Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Court; 
G. Offor, Tower-Hill; T. Tegg, Cheapside; also R. 
Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 

Professor Dwight’s Theology is now so well known 
both in the United States, and throughout the British 
Empire, that the Publisher deems it quite unnecessary 
to do more in introducing the present Edition to the 
notice of the Religious Community, than to state, that 
it will be a Verbatim copy of the American Edition, 
printed with extraordinary care, on a superior paper, 
with entirely new types,cast on purpose for the work ; 
and in no respect inferior to any Edition of it that has 
yet appeared ; while the mode in which it will be de- 
livered to the public, cannot fail to facilitate its pur- 
chase to numbers of readers to whom it must otherwise 
have remained inaccessible. 





A New Edition, in One Volume 8vo. Price 12s. bds. 

LECTURES on the ACTS of the APOS- 
TLES. By JOHN DICK, D.D. Professor of 
Divinity to the United Secession Church. 

Glasgow : Printed for Jackson & Orr, 144, Trongate; 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown; and Ogle, 
Duncan & Co. London; Peter Hill & Co.; Waugh & 
Innes; Wm. Oliphant ; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh 





In one large Vol. 8vo. printed double columns, with 
Engravings, price One Guinea in boards, 

A DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY, on the 
~ basis of Nicholson’s, in which the principles of the 

Science are investigated anew, and its application to 

the Phenomena of Nature, Medicine, ineralogy, 

Agriculture, and Manufactures detailed. By ANDREW 

URE, M.D. With an Introductory Dissertation, &. 

“« We ae eg recommend this Dictionary to 
Medical Students, Manufacturers, Agricultarists, and 
Mineralogists, as the most useful work in Chemistry 
they can possess.”—Eclectic Review, April. 

“ We have no hesitation in affirming the Work con- 
tains greater powers of original research than any body 
of chemical knowledge that has yet appeared, since the 
Elements of Sir Humphrey Davy.’’—Tilloch’s Philoso- 
phical Magazine. 

“ It is a work which displays considerable diligence 
and equal knowledge of the subject of which it treats, 
and will form a valuable addition to the Student’s Li- 
brary.’’—Journal of Science, No. 21. 

“ The Work, in our opinion, is unrivalled ; theory in 
general has been rejected from its pages, its doctrines 
and practical views are based on the result of experi- 
mental induction, and its style is, in a particular man- 

ignificant i and elegant.”—Johnson’s 





ner, sig (or 
Medical Journal, April 1821. 


London ; Printed for J. and G. Underwood, and Tho- 





Pearson’s (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed. Portrait. 
2 vols, 8vo, 1820, 15s. 











mas Tegz; A, Black Edinburgh; and R. Griffin & Co. 
Glasgow. 
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THE 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 





&e. 





"THE MODERN CHURCH, a Satirical 

Poem. By JOHN LAURENS BICKNELL, Esq. 
F.R.8. and F.S.A. Comprising Strictures upon some 
popular and unpopular Preachers. 

“The Author, though evidently acquainted with all 
the points on which a Satirist might dwell, treats the 
various modes of Faith with respect ; and only rebukes 
what less lenient Satirists would convert into ridicule. 
The Preachers might have been mentioned by name, as 

- there is so much good nature and christian charity in 
the Satire that few could take offence at it.” 
Literary Chronicle. 

“ Mr. Bicknell has dissected our popular preachers 
too severely we think in some instances.—His versifi- 
cation is harmonious and his ideas precise.” 


s 7 
“ The Author, of all those who have ever dipped the 
pen in gall, is the most reluctant and exculpstory.”’ 
New Monthly Magazine. 
Published by Cadell, Strand. Price 3s. 














The following important WORKS will be publisked in 
the course of the present Month, by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 


rPRAVELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH- 
ERN AFRICA. By WILLIAM J. BURCHELL, 
Esq. With an entirely new Map, and numerous other 
Engravings, from the Author’s own Drawings. In 4to. 

Mr. Burchell’s researches in the Interior of Africa, 
during tive years, over 1500 miles of ground, besides 
numberless lateral Excursions, have produced a multi- 
tude of Discoveries and Observations which have ne- 
ver yet been laid before the Public. 

2. MEMOIRS of the COURT of KING JAMES the 
FIRST. By Lucy Aikin. In two vols. 8vo. 

3. The TRAV of THEODORE DUCAS in vari- 
ous Countries of Europe at the revival of Letters and 
Art. By Charles Mills, Author of the History of the 
Crusades. Part the First, Italy. 

4. MADELINE;a Tale. By Mrs. Opie. 2 vols.12mo. 

5. The REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE WHITE, of 
Nottingham, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
with a Preface. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lau- 
reate. Volume the Third. In 8vo. 

6. PROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRIN- 
CIPLES of POPULATION. By Francis Place.— 
In 8vo. 

7. ITALY: a Poem; Part the First, neatly printed 
in foolscap 8vo. . 

8. POLITICAL ESSAY on the KINGDOM of NEW 
SPAIN. By Alexader de Humboldt; with Physical 
Sections and Maps, founded on Astr ical Observa- 
tions, and Trigonometrical and Barometrical Measure- 
ments.—Translated from the original French ; by John 
Btack. The Third Edition ; in 4 vols. 8vo. 


9. EVENINGS in AUTUMN: a Series of Essays, 





Narrative and Miscellaneous. By Nathan Drake,M.D.| J. W. 


Author of Literary Hours, of Essays on Periodical 
Literature, of Shakspeare and his Times, and of Winter 
Nights. In 2 Vols. 

10. LECTURES on the ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 
Part I. Containing the Anatomy and Physiology of those 
Organs on which the Growth and Preservation of the 
Plant depend: with the Explanations of the Termi- 
nology conneeted with these Parts. Illustrated with 
Marginal Cuts and Copper-plates. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, F.L.S. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c. &c. In 8vo. Vol, 1. 

1]. OLD STORIES. By Miss Spence. 3 Vols. 12mo. 

12. The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of the Right 
Hon. HENRY GRATTAN. In) Vol. 8vo. 

13. The PERILOUS CASTLES ; or, War,Women, and 
Witchcraft. A Border Romance. By James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. In 3 Vols. 

14. The HISTORY of the DESTRUCTION of JE- 
RUSALENM ; as connected with the Scriptural Prophe- 
cies. By the Rev. George Wilkins, A. The third 
edition ; in one vol. lzmo. 

15. CONVERSATIONS on MINERALOGY; with 
Plates erqrened Mr. Lowry. In }2mo. 

16. The WOMAN of GENIUS : a Novel ; in 3 vols. 
By the Author of the Bache'or and Married Man, &e. 

17. ‘The WIDOW’S TALE: and other Poems. By 
the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur. In foolscap 8vo. 

18, EUROPE ; or, a General mong of the present 
Situation of the principal Powers. With Conjectures 
on their future Prospects. By a Citizen.of the United 
States. [n 8vo. 

19. CONSIDERATIONS on the SUBJECT of CAL- 
VINISM, and a short Treatise on Regeneration; de- 
signed for “ he Use of such as feel interested in the In- 
quiry, whether Calvinism be or be not the Doctrine ot 
the Bible, and of the Church of Eugland. By William 
Bruce Knight, A.M. z 

20. TWO YEARS RESIDENCE in the SETTLE- 
MENT in the ENGLISH PRAIRIE, in the ILLI- 
NOIS COUNTRY, UNITED STATES; with an Ac- 
count of its Animal-and Vegetable Productions, Agri- 
culture, &c.&c. A Description of the principal ‘Towns, 
Villages, &c. &c. With the Habits and Customs of the 
Back-Woodsmen, By John Woods, 


Neatly printed in foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
[TALY. A POEM. Parr the First. 
Contents: The Lake of Geneva—The Great St. 
Bernard—The Descent—Jurasse—Margaret De ‘Tours 
—The Alps—Como—Bergamo — Italy —Venice — Luigi 
—St. Mark’s Place—The Brides of Venice—Foscari— 
Arqua —Ginevra—Florence—Don Garzia. ' 
— for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
ndon. 





In Three Vols, Svo. ill ted with Plates 
and Maps, 21. Ss. boards. 

AVOYAGE of DISCOVERY, into the 

SOUTH SEA and BEERING’S STRAITS, for 
the purpose of finding out a North-East Passage, un- 
dertaken in the Years 1815, 16, 17, and 18, in the Ship 
Ruric, under the Command of 

OTTO VON KOTZEBUE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown, 
London. 

These Volumes comprise a variety of new and inter- 
esting Facts relative to the Islands in the South Seas, 
and the papers of M. Chamisso, the Naturalist of the 
Expedition, present a vast accession of information 
= the Geography and Natural History of the Great 

cean. a 








In one large Vol. 8vo. price 15s. bds. embellished witha 
Characteristic Frontispiece drawn and engraved by 
J. R. Cruikshank, 

A NEW DICTIONARY of ANECDOTES, 

illustrative of Character and Events: from Ge- 
nuine Sources. By GEORGE RAMSAY. 

*,* To general readers this Volume will be highly 
interesting, and even to the best informed on the sub- 
ject of Anecdote it will present the charm of novelty ; 
whilst the readiness of its arrangement renders it an 
able auxiliary in a morning’s ‘amusement or an eve- 
ning’s conversation, 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 





No.1. Price 10s. 6d. to be completed in Six or 


Seven Numbers, 
GENERIC and SPECIFIC DESCRIP- 
. TIONS of the CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS, 
which are intended to form a distinct Treatise on the 
Order Carnivora, as well as the second Part of the His- 
tory of Vertebrated Animals. 
By EDWARD GRIFFITH. 

*,* The Numbers which will constitute this Part 
will be illustrated with coloured impressions of €op- 
A ge Engravings, all from original Drawings after 

ature, many of which are of undescribed species and 
varieties. 

London: Published by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 
Paternoster-row ; Rodwell & Martin, Bond-street ; and 
ood, Strand. 

Where may be had, already published, 

The ORDER QUADRUMANA; with 35 Plates, 
price 25s. in boards.—This first Part of, the intended 
Series of Vertebrated Animals, of which the Carnivora 
will make the second, consists exclusively of Monkeys 
and Lemurs, and may be consideredas a distinct Work. 





Eighth Edition,Corrected and Enlarged, price 3s. bound, 
TPPHE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, on a new, 
easy, and hizhly-improved Plan ; comprising not 
only a complete General Description, but much Topo- 
graphical Information, expressly adapted to every 
Class of Learners, both in Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Schools. By JOSEPH GUY, formerly Professor of 
Geography at the Royal Military College, Great Marlow. 
*,* A GEOGRAPHICAL KEY to the Problems and 
Questions in Guy’s Geography, 1s. 6d. sewed. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 
Paternoster-row ; and G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. By whom also are published, of the same 
Author, illustrated by 18 beautiful Plates, price only 
5s. neatly bound, 

1. ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, familiarly ex- 
plaining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly 
Bodies, and the Theory of the Tides, &c. 2d Edit. 

2 THE POCKET CYCLOPZDIA, or Miscellany of 
useful Knowledge, 8th Fdition, 12mo. price 8s. bound. 

3. NEW BRITISH READER, with 17 Wood Cuts. 
3a Edition, price 3s. 6d. bound 

4. NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, 2ist Edit. 
price 1s. 6d. bound. 

5. NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with numerous Cuts. 


rice 6d. 

P 6. SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK for Beginners, 
on fine writing paper, 4to. New Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
A Key to the Sums, 6d. 

7. CHART OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient 
and Modern, price 7s. coloured. On Canvass and 
Rollers, 10s. 6d. and Varnished, I4s. 

1. The English School Grammar, 5th Edit. price 
ls. 6d. bound.—2. The New Latin Primer, price 2s. 
bound.—3. New Exercises in Orthography, on a sheet, 





price ls, bound, 





In 3 vols. Svo. price 22. 2s. bds. 
[TALY. By LADY MORGAN. Author 
of “‘ France,” Florence Macarthy, O'Donnel, &c. 
“* Lady Morgan’s fearless and excellent work upon 
Italy.’"—Lord Byron. ‘ 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street, 








In Two very large Volumes, 8vo. with 21 Plates, 
price 21. 2s. 
A NATURAL ARRANGEMENT of BRI- 
TISH PLANTS, according to their relations to 
each other, as pointed out hy Jussieu, De Candolle, 
Brown, &c.; including those cultivated for Use ; with 
their Characters, Differences, Synonysms, Places of 
Growth, Time of Flowering, and Sketch of their Uses; 
with an Introduction to Botany,in which the Terms 
newly introduced are explained. 

By SAMUEL FREDERICK GRAY, 
Lecturer on Botany, the Materia Medica, and 
Pharmaceutic Chemistry. 

London: Printed for Ba!dwin, Cradock, & Joy. 





Elegantly printed in a pocket Volume, with a Frontis- 
piece and Vignette Title, price only 7s. 
"THE LETTERS of the late W. COWPER, 
.. Esq. to his Friends. A new Edition, revised hy 
his Kinsman J. Johnson, LL.D. 

with-Welborne, in Norfolk. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy 
Paternoster Row. : 

By whom also are published, 

1. An Elegant Edition of the LETTERS ;_ in 3 vols. 
small 8vo. price 1l. 1s. 

2. The ILIAD and ODYSSEY of HOMER, trans- 
lated into English Biank Verse, with Notes. In 4 vols. 
uniform with the Letters, price 1/. 8s. 

N.B. These, with the Poems in three volumes, con- 
stitute a complete Edition of the Works of COWPER, 
in 19 vols. price 31. 7s. 

3. Pocket Editions of the ILIAD and ODYSSEY, 
uniform with the small Edition of Letters, price Ls. 

4. The LIFE of COWPER, by Wm. Hayley, in 
4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2s.; or on large paper 21. I6s. 


tor of Yaxham 





In one handsome vol. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. in boards. 

GCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS in PHILO- 
SOPHY and MATHEMATICS, including Arith- 
metic, Accoustics, Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, 
Poeumatics ; together with amusing Secrets, in various 
branches of Science ; the whole calculated to form an 
agreeable and improving exercise for the mind. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ENFTELD, M.A. 

This is a book from which much amusement may 
be obtained ; but so judicionslyis it constructed, that it 
is impossible to gain t without gaining in- 
struction also.” 

London: Printed for A. K. Newman & Co.; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; T. Tegg; also Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 








t ORT published, Second Edition, revised, price 7s. 6d. 
pk VATE EDUCATION ; or, a Practical 

Plan for the Studies of Young Ladies, with an Ad- 
dress to Parents, Private Governesses, and their Pu- 
pils. By FLIZABETH APPLETON. 

“This Work is judiciously adapted to become a use- 
ful manual in the hands of persons who are desirous 
of securing for their tender charge all the advantages 
of elegant literature, and the accomplishments of 
polished manners, without putting to capricious hazard 
those pure and firm principics which can alone render 
them useful in this world, and happy in the next” 


FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 

Just published by Colburn & Co. Conduit Street, 
price 4s. 6d. neatly half bound, the 2d Edition, of 
YHE ART of FRENCH CONVERSA- 

TION : with an Introduction by D. BOILEAU. 
This work will be found to be constructed on so ad- 
mirable a plan. as to afford far greater facilities towards 
speaking the French Langnage, than can be derived 
from any other publication. 

Also by the same Author, In 1 Vol. Crown vo. pr. 98.64. 
A DICTIONARY of FRENCH HOMO- 

NYMES; or a new Guide to the peculiarities of 

the French Language, being a Collection of FRENCH 

EXPRESSIONS similar in sound, but differing in sig- 

nification, illustrated by numerous Anecdotes, Jeux de 

Mots, &c. particularly designed for those who are de- 

sirous of acquiring the Language of Social Intercourse. 








London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 
7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold also 
by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 


B. BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
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